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FROM THE 
EDITOR 


* .,.A NEW AUDIENCE” 

Through the continous efforts of 
our Executive-Secretary, S. Turner 
Jones, the articles of the American 
Music Teacher are now indexed in 
Index. The Edu- 
cation Index is received by approxi- 
mately 2700 libraries, both in the 
United 
elmerican Music Teacher, through 


the Education 


States and abroad. The 
this indexing, will be brought to 
the attention of a new audience of 
thousands. The indexing will con- 
siderably enhance the value of the 
American Music Teacher and add 
a new level of recognition to its 
contributors. 

The editor received both much 
criticism and much praise for the 
frankness of From the Editor from 
the September-October issue. Speak- 
ing of your money in such a way 
appears to be taboo. But, despite 
the criticism, the editor stands firm 
in his belief that you, the member- 
ship, should have a voice in the 
spending of your money. 

I am, of course, delighted that 
so many agreed with me. The edi- 
tor feels that part of the life-blood 
of an Association is frankness and 
boldness on behalf of our chosen 
profession. 

Musicians as a whole tend to be 
somewhat weak in protecting their 
rights and strengthening their or- 
ganizations. The reasons are num- 
erous, but basically they are two- 
fold. First, it is the nature of the 
artist to deal with his art and some- 
times neglect the mundane things 
of life. Second, the usual working 
hours of so many of our profession 
are those hours when others are not 
working ; consequently, communica- 
tions with others both outside and 
inside the profession are not as 
strongly established as they might 
be. 

Your enhance, 
materially and physically, the Amer- 


suggestions to 


ican Music Teacher are welcome. 
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NUMBER FIVE /SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 





RUTH and 
THOMAS MARTIN 





Some of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


in the field of 


OPERA 


G. Schirmer is proud of its active part 

in the‘explosive development of opera in 

the United States. Contemporary American 
operas as well as a great many new translations 
of the standard operatic repertoire figure 
prominently in the Schirmer catalog which 
covers every form of opera from highly 
professional works to operas especially designed 
for the workshop and for school production. 
Our policy of special interest in this field 

of music will continue during Schirmer’s 
second century of publishing. 


G. SCHIRMER /co9 FiFtH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 
To THE 
EDITOR 





FROM OHIO: THE REASON 
FOR OUR EXISTENCE AS A 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Dear Sir: 

In the last publication of AMERI- 
can Music Teacuer, (Sept.-Oct., 
1961), page 21, is a short article, 
Released Time for Piano Lessons. 

I would like very much to have 
a list of the cities which do this. 
Until last year we have always had 
fine cooperation, but a new super- 
intendent has stopped it, claiming 
it’s a national law. 

Thanking you very much, I am 


Very truly yours, 
MRS. C. F. LYTLE 


Dear Mrs. Lytle: 


Your letter provides me with the 
opportunity to be of service to you 
in a way that only a national 
organization can serve. 

As you are aware, the MTNA 
has, for years, sought to place the 
private study of music in its proper 
perspective in our schools. At the 
top of the national objectives has 
been released time. 

Part of our efforts as a unified 
national organization are reflected 
in one portion of Dr. Clyde Vro- 
man’s excellent article — which, 
incidentally, across our nation, is 
rapidly becoming a classic state- 
ment —in the September-October 
issue of the AMT. The statement is 
worthy of repetition here: 


Probably the most striking and influen- 
tial development in the forces that influ- 
ence American high schools and affect 
private music teachers is the new state- 
ment on music appearing in the 1960 
edition of Evaluative Criteria of the 
National Study of Secondary School 
Evaluation. This is the basic guide used 
by state and regional accreditation groups 
to evaluate and improve secondary 
schools throughout America. In the new 
376 page edition of this manual, which is 
reissued each ten years, the music section 
has been carefully revised and the follow- 
ing two important criteria for the evalua- 
tion of the organization of secondary 
school music programs have been added: 


Criterion 7. Teachers encourage 
selected students to study (music) 
privately. 

Criterion 8. The contributions of 
private teachers to the school music 
program are recognized and encour- 
aged. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If you have completed a book-length manu- 
aoe you may be interested in our special 
publishing plan. Under this program, many 
musicians, lawyers, executives, teachers and 
scholars have seen their work published, pro- 
moted and marketed on a dignified, profes- 
sional basis. All subjects considered—music, 
non-fiction, fiction, poetry, etc. Send for our 
free 40-page illustrated brochure today. Ask 
for Booklet 25A. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., L, A. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








End sticking keys, sluggish action with 
the new 5 ft. adjustable Custom 
DAMPP-CHASER. Gives “wall-to- 
wall" protection to entire instrument 
from excessive moisture — even in 
basements! Ask any _piano-organ 
dealer or tuner-technician about a 
low-cost installation today! 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 











Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 


and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Room 400 


64 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 


C. A, Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 








The list of cities which release 
time is on its way. This issue con- 
tains the name of additional cities. 

We hope that this work of the 
MTNA will give strength to you 
and your colleagues in your effort 
to maintain released time. 

May the MTNA serve you again? 

S. TURNER JONES 
Executive-Secretary, MTNA 





Dear Sir: 

Your magazine brings much of 
interest and value to our office. 
Thank you for your splendid work. 

PETER P. JACOBI, Editor 
MUSICAL COURIER 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read the May-June 
issue of the AMT, and want to 
congratulate you on an extremely 
interesting publication. Dr. Crock- 
er’s article is an outstanding con- 
tribution. Could we get some re- 
prints? I wish it could be called 
to the attention of every music the- 
ory and history teacher in the 
country. Probably nearly everyone 
would agree with Dr. Crocker’s 
ideas, but everyone ought to pon- 
der them. 

DONALD J. GROUT 
Cornell University 


Dear Sir: 

A word to thank you for includ- 
ing the articles A Climate of Dig- 
nity by Leigh Gerdine and The 
Place of Musical Style in Teaching 
Theory by Richard Crocker. They 
are symptoms of good thinking— 
and presumably good teaching. 

WILLIAM KLENZ 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to congratulate you 
on the fine publication (Sept.-Oct. 
issue) of the AMT. All of the con- 
tents was informative and interest- 
ing to me. I especially enjoyed the 
special feature article: Some 
Thoughts on Private Teaching by 
Clifford Cook. It was entertaining 
as well as interesting. 

MRS. EDDIE REYNOLDS 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read my copy of the 
AMT. You asked for suggestions. 
I am taking you at your word. 

I am a voice teacher, having 
taught some 25 years—pupils of all 
ages. I was a Public School Music 
Supervisor and then studied many 
years for Private Vocal Teaching. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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‘Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” gave 
this boy freedom to make something of himself. 
His country—in making something of itself—has 
taken much of the hazard and hardship out of life. 


[t has done this so well that living, for some, has 
‘ost its challenge. Making it soft for the individual is 
making the individual soft. To survive the machine 
age a boy—and his country—need sinew and soul 
and staying power. 
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There is no easy way. It means not only getting 
but giving; not only looking on but dozng. 


The piano is again coming into its own as American 
parents realize these facts of life. The discipline of 
the keyboard will help their boy or girl rise above 
push-button ease. This is a big step toward equip- 
ping all our kids with the stuff that made their 
forebears strong. 

Steinway & Sons 


The Instrument of the Immortals 
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Harpsichords 
Clavichords 


Descriptive literature on request 


chile 


Harpsichord-Builder 


Passau 4, Bavaria, Germany 


















































MUSICAL PROGRESS 
U. S. A. 





KEEP INFORMED 


—on national trends in the 
musical scene 


—on proposed Congres- 
sional legislation affect- 
ing music 


—on the activities of 52 
NMC member organiza- 
tions with a combined 
membership of over 
1,228,000 


—on Government activities 
in the field of music 


—on contests and competi- 
tions here and abroad 


—on music activities in 
UNESCO 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
NMC BULLETIN 


a 32-page magazine 
published without advertising 
$2.50 yearly 


National 
117 East 79th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. 


$1.00 per copy 








LETTERS... 


(Continued from page 4) 
Hence, I know what you mean 
when you urge cooperation with 
the public schools. I take an active 
interest in this work and my pupils 
appreciate my cooperation and in- 
terest in their school music pro- 
gram. 

In our Journal I should like to 
have more discussion, articles and 
material on vocal work. The ar- 
ticles (mostly instrumental in con- 
tent) are intensely interesting and 
helpful to any music teacher. But, 
let us hear more about The Voice 
and vocal work. I believe the vocal 
and choral interest today is greater 
than ever. Our State Vocal Com- 
petitions, Workshops, and Clinics 
prove this. 

We truly can have a Singing 
America. 

IRENE WINNE DODD 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Thank you. A new feature in this 
issue, The Voice Forum, will ap- 
pear in each forthcoming issue. ED. 


Dear Sir: 

What happened to the beautiful 
composite which was being used on 
the front cover of the AMT? 

I was so disappointed with the 
—ah—er—blah-ish appearance of 
the current issue. Since the fall of 
°59 our cover pages have reflected 
not only dignity, but beauty and a 
gorgeous emblem of our profession. 
Is this changed cover page a 
permanent change? If so, I hasten 
to express my unhappiness! 

I do like very much the line 
across the bottom: JOURNAL 
re 

MERLE SARGENT 

Miami, Fla. 
P.S. It is certainly fine on the 
INSIDE. 

Ummm—and thanks, also, for 

the afterthought. ED. 
The editor would like to hear 
whether the membership would 
like a return to the “beautiful 
com posite.” 





From the pen of 


ROBERT WHITFORD 


12 Book Classic Piano Method, 4 Book 
Modern Piano Method, over 100 Original 
Compositions, over 200 Arrangements, 
Courses in Technic, Pedaling, Interpreta 
tion, and over 35 Educational Aids. 


Write Dept. A, for a Free Catalog, 
and Music Excerpts. State if Teacher. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W, 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 











All piano teachers teach theory orally 
or with texts. Are you teaching 
enough? 


THEORY for PIANO 
STUDENTS 
4 Books — $2.00 ea. 


First four years of piano study— 
private or class instruction 





Make Your Own Scales 
65¢ ea. 


I—Majors, formation & fingering 
Circle of 5ths, Triads 


2—Harmonic & Melodic Minors 
Relatives and Parallels 
Formation & Fingering 





PRACTICAL MANUAL of 
PIANO TEACHING $2.00 


Benner . Publishers 


1739 Randolph Rd., Sch tady 8, N.Y. 














THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 
in All Fields 


DIPLOMA AND ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
in Applied Music 


FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Performing organizations include: 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
ORATORIO CHORUS 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
OPERA 


Write to the Dean for information 
regarding admission and scholarships 





290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Write for these 
valuable, free teaching aids 


S a music teacher or music educator, have you 

ever been asked any “technical questions”— 
asked for explanations of what piano tone really is, 
what causes good or bad tone, or similar “simple 
questions” which are really very hard to answer 
briefly? 


Do you feel that any of your students or associ- 
ates would better understand and appreciate the 
piano, if they could easily know the answers to such 
questions? 


The “technical papers” illustrated above (and 
others now following) have been written and pub- 
lished by Story & Clark primarily as a contribution 
to piano technicians and tuners. The response has 
been far beyond our expectations, and it has now 
been suggested that their contents would make 
equally invaluable source material for music 
teachers and educators. 


These articles are NOT “advertising pieces.” They 
are easy-to-read, easy-to-understand explanations 


a 


Story & Clark Piano Company, (Department G) 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 


to many such apparently simple yet really complex 
questions as: 


“What Is Tone Quality?” 

“What Is A Piano Scale?” 

“What Happens When A Piano Hammer 
Hits A String?” 

“The Piano Sounding Board” 

“What Is Meant By Piano ‘Pitch’?” 


Copies of the above papers will be gladly mailed 
to any music teacher or educator, upon request — 
and subsequent articles will be announced as they 
are published. 


We think you will be glad to have them in your 
files. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


lory C& Chak 


PIANO COMPANY 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY — BY ONE FAMILY — FOR 104 YEARS 


Gentlemen: I would like to receive the technical sheets referred to above — without obligation, of 


course. 


Name 





Ol 









City 

























































Mr. Finney, internationally known, is 
Composer-in-Residence at The University of Michigan 


T no time in the history of this country has there 

been so much concern for the welfare of the 
composer. This concern represents both an increasing 
awareness of the value of the artist in our society, 
and the realization that the nineteenth-century idea 
of the artist starving romantically in his attic studio 
until a Jucky break sweeps him into penthouse luxury 
is perhaps an attractive plot for Hollywood, but not 
a very sound economic solution in the twentieth cen- 
tury. I suppose that under WPA came the recognition 
that a starving artist is just as unemployed as any 
other segment of society. Many people find it very hard 
to give up the old idea that art is the result of suffering 
and neglect, and though they may not admit it, they 
fear any social action that will better the artist’s 
condition. For this reason, it is heartening to see founda- 
tions, the government, and organizations of all sorts, 
giving attention to the problem. 

The romantic myth, however, still influences our 
actions too much, and it might be well to examine 
the ways in which a composer can make a living. 
There have been times when the artist was a wander- 
ing minstrel, living from hand-to-mouth as best he 
could. There have also been times when he was a 
valued contributor to church and court. Probably more 
great composers have produced well under conditions 
of stable employment than of want. 

The composer has rarely been able to make his 
living by composition alone, and one wonders if he 
would want to. One of the major attributes of most 
artists is a great energy. Such energy is almost as 
necessary as sensitivity, but it is often not used up 
in creative production. The composer turns, for this 
reason, to performing or conducting or teaching, not 
only because these are better-paying jobs, but also 
because they use up energy and contribute to intellec- 
tual and artistic growth. He may even turn to business 
or some other profession, composing as best he can 
in his free time. To run an insurance business or to 
be an officer in the Navy is not a very good way to 
stimulate artistic growth, even though it might free one 
from some dangers of over-professionalism. Composers 









EMPLOY THE COMPOSER 


Ross Lee Finney 


may live on subsidies of one sort or another not de- 
pendent upon the performance of set duties, but most 
subsidies demand not merely the writing of music but 
other obligations of performing, conducting or teaching. 
Something in the American temperament makes the 
artist feel that it is his right to be employed rather 
than to be supported from subsidy or independent 
means. 

When we examine the various fields of employment 
open to the composer, we realize the dilemma that 
faces him. To be a concert performer in the United 
States is a profession so highly competitive and so 
inmeshed in the managerial system that it is almost 
beyond the hope of any young musician, let alone the 
composer. The audience, perhaps because of the in- 
fluences of recordings, demands a virtuosity that leaves 
little time for contact with the living stream of con- 
temporary music and none for writing. Conducting 
also has little economic possibility for the American 
composer. Our orchestras employ foreign conductors 
who aspire to compose, but few Americans. The 
reason for this failure is not just our cultural inferi- 
ority-complex, but the enormous social complexity of 
our orchestral positions. Even if the American com- 
poser could find adequate training as a conductor— 
which he usually cannot—he could not carry on the 
demands of the job and develop as a composer. This 
outlet, too, is unrealistic as a steady source of income. 

New fields of employment are opening up for the 
composer that did not exist in the past: the communi- 
cation industries—cinema, radio, television, recording, 
and electronics. These jobs, however, make demands 
that are antipathetic to creative work and require a 
technical training that is remote from music. Compos- 
ing comes to take second place because of the routine 
of the job. 

Many subsidies that are available to the European 
composer are not available to the American. The in- 
come from radio and concert performances and from 
publications that support young Europeans do not 
exist for the young American. Even the mature com- 
poser would barely make enough to pay for the copy- 
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ing of his music. True, the American’s music is more 
recorded, more performed, and generally better re- 
ceived by the public than the European’s, but his 
return is not in cold cash. 

Teaching, therefore, is the natural way for the 
American composer to make his living, just as it was 
in the past. Many of our finest music schools were 
organized by composers and many of our finest com- 
posers teach in our universities and colleges. But even 
here, where he naturally belongs, his activities have 
been narrowed. In the past he was involved in all 
aspects of the curriculum, while today his teaching is 
often limited to the theory and the composition of 
music. Even in this important part of the curriculum 
the composer is often limited because of the fear that 
his ideas might be radical. Indeed, there are many 
music departments without a composer on their staff, 
this at a time in our history when composers have little 
other source of income! 

The popular romantic image of the artist is still 
found in the academic environment and is the basis for 
some misunderstanding. The artist is feared as a dis- 
turbing influence and this fear is fed by the actions of 
the Bohemian fringe whose pretensions cover a lack 
of real creative gift. Certainly, the artist is an individ- 
ualist, but no more so than the mathematician. Like 
the creative person in any field, the composer has a 
high degree of intellectual discipline and the energy 
for long hours of concentrated and continuous work. 
The composer is no more psychologically maladjusted 
than the creative person in any field; he is no more 
unsocial in his behavior. Like most creative people 
he does not like to be regimented; he does not like 
to conform to the trivial routines of an organization; 
he is not a born mixer. Even in the matter of con- 
formity, however, composers are about as unpredict- 
able as other people. We all know composers who are 
admirable organizers and administrators, and com- 
posers who are very articulate and meet people easily. 
We know, as well, composers who are very quiet and 
timid in their contacts with other people; composers 
who find difficulty in expressing themselves verbally ; 
composers quite incapable of heading a committee. 
But, the qualities of the great teacher are not those of 
the able administrator. Great teaching is the “com- 
munication of enthusiasm” as H. G. Wells said, and 
many a quiet, introspective teacher, who is creatively 
productive but little active on administrative commit- 
tees, burns with an intense enthusiasm that is com- 
municated to his students and quite changes the course 
of their intellectual development. This enthusiasm that 
is backed by discipline and leads to production is the 
quality of the creative person that should be valued in 
our schools, not the capacity to conform. 

The contribution that the composer makes to the 
curriculum differs from that of the historian or the 
theorist. The historian looks backwards into the past 
in order to increase the knowledge of our cultural 
heritage. The theorist verbalizes musical practice, but 
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as soon as practice can be verbalized it belongs some- 
what to the past. The composer does more than 
clarify musical practice; he evolves it, and this process 
calls more upon the powers of synthesis than upon 
the mastery of analysis. This process, Janus-like, looks 
both into the future and into the past; it is the process 
that keeps art a living part of culture. We realize our 
need of scholars to teach young people the disciplined 
technics of research and our need of theorists to train 
students in the many skills of musical practice, but we 
sometimes fail to understand our need to transform 
music into living expression. 

Such a transformation inevitably disturbs the status 
quo. It always has, and it always will. I once stated 
in a lecture for MTNA my belief that the function of 
the composer in education was to upset the apple-cart. 
That is indeed his function and one that should be 
valued and not feared, for the natural direction of the 
status quo, as a very wise administrator has said, is 
down. 

The composer’s emphasis upon the intuitive, the 
individual, and the spontaneous fills students and col- 
leagues, who feel themselves to be uncreative, with a 
certain amount of fear. This fear gets mixed up with 
the popular myth of the artist as an unstable person. 
It develops into an opposition to new ideas. A com- 
mon experience of the composer-teacher is to meet this 
fear in students. What the student fears, of course, 
is not the teacher, but himself. He fears his own 
capacity to hear, his own capacity to shape a musical 
phrase, his own capacity, indeed, to feel. All of his 
confidence has been based upon well-learned systems 
that leave no room for individuality. In becoming a 
defender of the cliche he limits the roundness of his 
education and that quality of enthusiasm which is basic 
to all good teaching. This is the very student who needs 
most the values inherent in the study of composition, 
for a teacher trained only in method can never take 
the place of one gifted with artistic imagination. 

Composition is not a study that should be limited 
to the talented few in music any more than in English. 
When the teacher of English asks his students to 
write poems or essays or short stories, he knows how 
few will be professional writers. He knows, neverthe- 
less, that something will be gained that cannot be 
learned by reading literature or studying rhetoric. The 
very purpose of the study of composition is to re- 
assert the importance of individual expression and to 
show that all of the systems that make up musical 
craft have been merely means to an end. One of the 
most gratifying moments in the teaching of composi- 
tion comes when the doubtful student realizes that he 
can trust his ear and that many of the words that he 
has talked about music have been devices for escaping 
the essential act of doing. 

The composer in the university should be valued 
for the individual way that he looks at music. He 
should not be looked upon as a theorist. His approach 

(Continued on page 28) 


















































SOME COMMENTS 
REGARDING THE 


AMERICAN 
MUSICAL SCENE 


BY STORM BULL 


(Research in connection with this paper was in 
part made possible through financial aid given 
by the Council on Research and Creative Work of 
the University of Colorado. ) 


DR. STORM BULL, Head of the 
Piano Division of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, presented 
this address before a meeting of 
the American Music Committee at 
the recent MTNA National Bien- 
nial Convention in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 






t loene American musical scene is an immense subject 
and perhaps without implying an ideal state of 
affairs, | would be wise to say that the American musical 
scene is on the whole healthy and promises to be better. 
I intend making some comments concerning the strengths 
and weaknesses which I consider to be of importance in 
regard to the composing of music in the United States. 

The first of several advantages which I would like to 
list is that we live in a vital country which has now aged 
to the point where the cultural pattern in living emerges 
as an American way of life rather than altered traditions 
of the many separate backgrounds from which it stems. 

This pattern in living permeates most American musi- 
cians with a cultural inheritance that is our own. To this 
we have added European study on the part of most 
U. S. musicians of the past and quite a number of 
contemporaries, 

The advantage of European study can perhaps best be 
described through the following analogy. The twentieth 
century has seen the foreign industrial and business 
world swarming to the United States for the purpose of 
learning about our successful methods of manufacturing 
and marketing. These foreign “students” of industry and 
business have returned to their homelands and have 
applied the results of their learning to the local situation. 

But, in addition, they have used their not incon- 
siderable abilities towards new and imaginative solutions. 
“Know-how” borrowed from the United States plus their 
native abilities has placed them in a position of compet- 
ing with us for the worldwide industrial markets, 

This is a competition in which we may find ourselves 
lagging and where, at least for home consumption, we 
defend ourselves through the blanket charge of “cheap 
foreign labor.” But this is only a partial answer: surely 
we must also look to quality of goods, understanding of 
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the market, manufacturing “know-how” as in the case 
of automation where one of the Renault plants is 
reputed to be automated to a greater extent than any 
American automobile plant. 

What has made it possible for the foreign “students” 
to compete with and, in some cases, to surpass the 
American teacher? They have taken the best of what we 
have had to teach and then, avoiding mere imitation, 
they have added the best of their own thinking. 

In the same way we have learned from Europe in 
music and we have added our own thoughts and creativity 
until at the present our cultural and musical foundation 
is in large measure set, and growth patterns flow from 
it in every direction. In the field of music we have 
learned from Europe and we can and will continue to 
do so. 

It is important, particularly so in the arts, that 
attention be given to every possibility for improvement 
regardless of how minute the improvement may be or 
how much this improvement will cost in time and energy. 
There is no purpose in asking how much can Europe 
learn from us in music. It is enough to say that Europe 
can learn from us, but in large measure has not done so 
and gives no major indication of starting to do so at this 
time. Europe is as reluctant to learn from us in music 
as American business is to learn from foreign enterprises. 

A second factor of strength is the very large number 
of departments, schools and colleges of music within the 
universities of this country that have taken part in the 
phenomenal raising of standards during the past twenty- 
five years. Other factors of strength include: 

3. The growing opportunities for composers teaching 
in universities, because of reduced teaching schedules, to 
spend an increasing percentage of their time on creative 
work. 

4. The growing realization in those of our universities 
that offer balanced music curricula that literacy in music 
cannot be claimed for anyone lacking the ability to read, 
write and perform music. A good many of today’s 
younger performers are taking a page out of the past by 
practicing the art of composition, so also are increasing 
numbers of the younger composers aligning themselves 
with the great composers of the past by adding to their 
store of experience by practicing the art of communica- 
tion through performance. 

5. The large number of concerts given by students and 
faculty members of the universities throughout the nation 
that feature contemporary music. 

6. The greater participation per capita in amateur 
orchestras, string quartets and other performing groups 
to the end that music can be more than a “spectator 
sport.” This participation is particularly noticeable in 
those geographical areas removed from the eastern sea- 
board. 

7. The multiplicity of directions in which U. S. com- 
posers are headed. 

And now for those areas that I consider as weak: 
There is only one area in which I consider us to be 
unusually weak (this of course in addition to the per- 
fectly normal frailties which we share with humankind). 
The one weakness which I could emphasize is in large 
measure most prevalent in that generation of composers 
which is closest to my own age. This is the weakness 
of an incomplete musical background and musical edu- 
cation, 
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Too many composers have saddled themselves with the 
disadvantages of not having learned how to perform in a 
superior fashion on any single instrument. They do not 
perform well enough to use an instrument as a means 
of practicing the art of direct communication to listeners 
through subtle musical means. They do not perform well 
enough to have the desire to illustrate through demon- 
stration, facets of music to be enjoyed. 

Although a few composers manage to overcome their 
lack of first-class performing skill with greater success 
than some of their colleagues, lack of knowledge and 
experience can hardly be considered an advantage to any 
individual. 

There are many disadvantages resulting from the lack 
of performing ability: The non-performer must depend 
on performers and recording companies to keep him 
somewhat abreast of the times and is thereby deprived 
of a really thorough insight into the music of other 
composers. 

A musicianly level of understanding music is not 
achieved through reading music without an attempt at 
presenting musical thoughts in such a manner as to be 
convincing to others. 

The non-performing composer is also deprived of the 
opportunity of broadening the scope of his musical per- 
sonality through the performing of unknown music which 
he, instead of recording company executives, may con- 
sider a positive addition to the world in which he lives. 

The performing composer practices artistic communi- 
cation and experiences the impact of his musical ideas 
on others through a much greater range of styles and in 
a quantity far greater than that which would be possible 
solely through the performance of his own compositions. 

Limited performing experience encourages the substi- 
tution of simplicity for clarity, the avoidance of com- 
pound rhythms, timidity with regard to technical and 
artistic demands. Because of the aforementioned reasons 
I believe that a partial music education is our greatest 
weakness. 

It is a weakness which is, in part, in the process of be- 
ing corrected, but nevertheless a weakness that needs our 
continued efforts before being overcome. 

And now I would like to list a few observations with- 
out categorizing them as strengths or weaknesses, leaving 
this distinction to you depending upon your point of view. 

These observations were noted as a result of my being 
the North American editor of MUSIKKENS VERDEN, 
(The World of Music) a Norwegian music encyclopedia. 
Questionnaires were sent to composers throughout the 
world and my conclusions are based on the answers 
received. 

U. S. composers as a group seem less interested in the 
visual arts, literature and philosophy than are the com- 
posers of other lands, This lag in interest can probably 
be traced to the continued lack of emphasis placed on the 
humanities in our primary and secondary schools. That 
this lack of emphasis exists and that it affects’ our 
students would also seem to be borne out by a Gallup 
Poll article in the Saturday Evening Post issue of 
December 24, 1960. 

Another difference to be noted is that U. S. composers 
are more likely to list Beethoven and other German com- 
posers as composers whose music they like and whose 
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A Climate of Dignity: REVISITED 


The first of the following two letters came in response to Leigh 
Gerdine’s article, A Climate of Dignity, AMT, May-June 1961. Since the 
issue is timely, and pertinent to the entire membership, the letter was 
forwarded to Dr. Gerdine. The second letter is his answer. 


To the Editor, American Music 


Teacher: 

Mr. Gerdine wants higher cultural 
standards in the United States (Ameri- 
can Music Teacher, May-June, 1961). 
No reader of your publication will 
object to moving in that direction 
but why bring the politicians into 
it? Are they better judges of artistic 
achievement than the very ones ac- 
tively pursuing it? Or are we to sup- 
pose that the politicians wouldn’t be 
“in it’? If not, who would control 
the disbursement of the funds in- 
volved? And who would appoint that 
person? By what criteria? 

Why imitate the many groups 
already at the mercy of government 
because of the receipt of subsidies? 
Who will be so irresponsible as to 
suggest another such national prob- 
lem? Is there not embarrassment at 
asking for a slice of the subsidy pie 
at a time of national crisis? 

Why imitate European countries? 
Why should we, whose forebears left 
those countries for freedom, proceed 
to place ourselves in bondage to 
another government? 

Let us re-affirm our faith in indi- 
vidual effort and resolve not to 
weaken our fiber by reliance on 
government! 


Sincerely, 


Betty D. Van Derck 
(Mrs. R. D. Van Derck) 


To the 


Teacher: 


Editor, American Music 


Thank you for this opportunity to 
reply to Mrs. Van Derck’s letter, The 
questions she raises merit a thought- 
ful reply, and I do not want to fail 
to respond to any important issue. 
Obviously opinions will differ as to 
the validity of an argument, and 
words may mean different things to 
various people. 

In my opinion, however, the issue 
at this time is no longer whether the 
United States government will enter 


into the area of the arts. In point of 
fact, several agencies of the United 
States government are already deeply 
in them: our government has found 
the funds to help rebuild the Vienna 
Staats-oper, to send travelling per- 
forming groups abroad (both student 
and professional) as a cultural weap- 
on in the cold war, to set up an 
Exhibition in Moscow, and even, very 
indirectly via the Fulbright program, 
to subsidize American music students 
abroad. These are but a few of 
countless instances. 

A suggestion which I hoped to 
make in my article was that a group 
of thoughtful and responsible artists 
in our country ought to posit a sensi- 
ble National Arts Program, ade- 
quately supported, rather than to let 
an ill-considered political botch arise. 
There is reason to be vigilant to see 
that a National Arts Program not 
become a political football; but 
there is ample precedent in the Board 
of Governors of the British Broad- 
casting System, in the British and 
Canadian Arts Councils, and else- 
where for me to think that political 
interference can be avoided. In our 
own country, at the present time the 
federal government is participating 
massively (through the National 
Science Foundation, the National De- 
fense Education Act, the National 
Institute of Health, the Defense De- 
partment, and other agencies) in the 
support of higher education. This 
support is indirect, to be sure, but 
it is nevertheless real; and it is prob- 
ably true that, should the federal gov- 
ernment discontinue its Research 
and Development programs carried 
out in the universities with funds 
from the Department of Defense, 
every major Physics Department in 
this country would close down. (What 
comparable mechanism is to support 
the arts?) Yet this university sup- 
port is achieved —so far — without 
political interference. There is pro- 
jected a plan for federal aid to edu- 


cation, This runs a similar risk; but 
the mechanism must be found. 

Further, the expenditure of public 
monies is subjected to periodic public 
scrutiny. If there are prolonged evils 
in a National Arts Program, these 
will certainly come to light. A far 
greater danger to the arts accrues 
from giving them little or no finan- 
cial support, or from dismissing them 
from concern. 

To avoid the stigma of requesting 
federal “subsidy” (to which Mrs. 
Van Derck refers), I have preferred 
to ask for a National Arts Program. 
In fact, there is an element of “sub- 
sidy” here, but the word suggests 
somehow that the arts are unworthy 
of support. (Many of the readers of 
AMT will have seen the reprinted 
articles of Hope Stoddard in a book- 
let, available from AMT, “Subsidy 
Makes Sense.”) Certainly I feel no 
embarrassment, but rather a pride 
in taking an attitude of responsibility 
in asking for funds for the arts at a 
time of national crisis: perhaps the 
arts become of greater urgency as 
the crisis deepens. The war experi- 
ence of the British would bear this 
out, and I could be embarrassed at 
taking this line only if I thought the 
importance of the arts secondary. It 
was in World War II that the British 
Arts Council made itself felt as an 
important national force. In saying 
this, I fear that Mrs. Van Derck may 
take offense at the suggestion that 
we imitate a European country: we 
ought not imitate, we ought to surpass 
and lead; nonetheless, I would not 
reject an idea out of hand because a 
more mature culture had found it 
workable. 

Senator Javits has estimated that 
$5,000,000 of federal appropriation 
for the arts will stimulate the giving 
of an additional $50,000,000 from 
private philanthropy. I think that this 
may very well be correct with respect 


to the first $5,000,000 appropriated; 
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*F New in the Schirmer 
String Catalog 


26 Trios for 
2 Violins and 


Viola (or ’Cello) 


ARRANGED BY RUTH ZIMMERMAN 


TWO VIOLINS PLUS ONE is a collection designed to provide enjoyment 
to amateur and professional alike. The original and transcribed material 
represents a musical span of over four hundred years from the time of 
Henry VIII to the present. Some of the music was originally written for 
three instruments without keyboard accompaniment, but much of it 
has been transcribed from other musical media. These arrangements 
can be played by 2 violins and viola, or by 2 violins and cello. Composers 
represented include King Henry VIII, G. F. Handel, Bartok, Beethoven, 
Grieg, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Ravel, Purcell, J. S. Bach, J. C. Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Prokofiev. $3.00 


*Send for your copy of the newly-published complete Schirmer String Catalog. 
Free on request. Address Educational Dept 
In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 100 VEARS 
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AMERICAN Music Teacher 


Jean Warner Stark 


Mrs. Stark, first Vice-President of the Michigan 
MTA, is a private teacher in Midland, Michigan. 


O be a wise and understanding mother is a great 

responsibility: to be a successful and creative 
teacher is a challenging and rewarding occupation. 
Rildia Bee Cliburn is a combination of the best of both 

Surely, if the Hindu poet-teacher, Tagore had ever 
known the mother of the young pianist from Texas 
he night have dedicated these lines to her: 

The fruit that I have gained for ever 
is that which thou hast accepted. 

As mother and guardian of her son’s musical edu- 
cation through his preparatory years, Mrs. Cliburn 
has proven that these lines are far more than a pretty 
thought. To meet and talk with her is to be exposed 
to qualities of personality that transcend mere charm. 
She is not only gracious. She is acutely aware of your 
presence as contributor and listener; warmth and en- 
thusiasm are as natural to her as fire and poignancy 
are to musical tones under the fingers of her son, Van. 
Between them exists that vital rapport that nurtures 
greatness. 

“T never had to call Van to practice,” she replied to 
the inevitable question about the old problem. “I would 
go to the piano and begin to play. The next thing, 
he would be standing beside me or sitting at the other 
piano. Then we would begin with the accessories, 
trilling into the scales and then into the arpeggios, 
using varied rhythmic patterns. There is no substitute 
for the accessories,” she added. 

“I was always waiting for the time to come when 
Van would want to go to another teacher,” she said, 
“and sometimes I would suggest the possibility. ‘I'll 
quit if you won’t teach me’, he’d say. Then we would 
go on with the practicing.” 

One of Van Cliburn’s earliest disappointments came 
in the fifth grade. He had been asked to play on a 
school program; and the Music Supervisor suggested 
he play a shorter number than the Beethoven sonata 
he had chosen. He complied. During the performance, 
however, the Supervisor whispered to his mother: 
“Doesn’t that sound just like an adult playing?” 

“Before I could reply,” Mrs. Cliburn continued, 
“the Supervisor said in a much louder whisper: ‘I 
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know you’re thinking it whether you say so or not.’” 

“We often laughed about this incident,” Mrs. Cli- 
burn said. “Then someone quips: “While you are play- 
ing a sonata on a program, someone else is stealing 
your girl.’”’ 

Interjecting bits of her own warm humor, Mrs. 
Cliburn recalled a day she had given her son permis- 
sion to buy “a new record or two.’ While she was 
teaching, she noticed him coming into the house with 
armloads of records. She took time out to meet him 
at the door. 

“Van, whatever are you doing with all those records ?” 

“Well,” he drawled casually, “he (the music store 
owner) said: ‘Van, help yourself. Take all you want 
and pay for them any old time’.” 

The Cliburns lived adjacent to the elementary school 
in Kilgore; and after Van had completed his recitations 


and assignments, he was allowed to go home for lessons 
or practice periods. He was not, however, a special 
case. The same privilege was granted all elementary 
students studying music. 

“Van was never forced to practice,” Mrs. Cliburn 
commented. “As he grew older we insisted that he 
meet his own responsibilities to himself; we taught 
him to rely upon God for his decisions. This he has 
done. Before leaving home at one time, he asked our 
opinion on a decision he had to make. ‘When you get 
there,’ we told him, ‘go into a corner by yourself and 
ask God for the answer. Then, call us collect and we'll 
have a good visit’.” 

While he studied in New York, Van belonged to 
a group of boys who met regularly for prayer services 
in their own faith. The Power House, as the group 
named themselves, was subjected to taunts and ridicule. 
The boys would ask Van: “Are you going to pray 
you'll win?” 

“No,” Van would reply pleasantly, “I’m going to 
pray that I will be able to take what comes.” 

There were disappointments for the tall, young lad 
from Texas. There were hours of practice, days and 
nights of practice, dwindling finanees, and the loss 
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HER 


MILDRED ANDREWS 


Miss Mildred Andrews, Chairman of the Church Music 
Committee of MTNA, is a native of Oklahoma. She has 
her Bachelor of Fine Arts degree from the University 
of Oklahoma and her Master of Music degree from The 
University of Michigan. She has done graduate study 
at the Union Theological Seminary in New York and 
has studied organ with David McKay Williams, Dr. 
Carl Weinrich, and Marcel Dupre. 

Miss Andrews is Professor of Music, adviser in organ, 
and teaches organ and church music at the University 
of Oklahoma. She is organist and choir master at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Norman, Oklahoma, and is 
the Music Chairman of the Oklahoma Diocese. 

Miss Andrews has given organ recitals in many states, 
and is acknowledged to be an outstanding teacher of 
organ. Two of her students have won the Guild of Organ- 
ists contests; another won the Federation of Music Clubs 
contest. Six other students have won Fulbright fellow- 
ships to study organ abroad. 

Miss Andrews is a member of Mu Phi Epsilon, Mortar 
Board, Pi Kappa Lambda, A.G.O., Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and MTNA. She would be very happy to be of assistance 
to those who write her of their problems in Church 
Music and the teaching of Organ. 


KNOW YOUR CHAIRMAN 


PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


Paul Van Bodegraven is the Chairman of the School 
Music Committee of MTNA. He is the Chairman of the 
Department of Music of the School of Education at New 
York University, and is the conductor of the School of 
Education Band and Orchestra. 

Dr. Van Bodegraven was educated at Oberlin, re- 
ceiving his B.S.M. there. He obtained his Masters degree 
and Doctor of Education degree from New York Univer- 
sity. From 1932-40 he was Supervisor of Music, Port 
Washington, N.Y.; from 1930-32 he taught at McMurray 
College, and in the public schools, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
He also was formerly in charge of Music Education at 
the University of Missouri and conductor of the Univer- 
sity Orchestra and University Singers. 

He is the author, with H. R. Wilson, of THE SCHOOL 
MUSIC CONDUCTOR. He wrote the “VB” series of 
elementary instrumental methods. He is the author of 
numerous articles in the Music Educators Journal, Etude, 
Instrumentalist, Music Journal, and others. He is a 
former member of the editorial board of the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, the Research Council and the Board 
of Directors of MENC. 

Dr. Van Bodegraven is popular as a speaker, guest 
conductor, clinician, and consultant. He is a member of 
the American Bandmasters Association, Phi Mu Alpha, 
Sinfonia, and Kappa Kappa Psi. He is married, has 
three children, and three grandchildren. 





LESSONS 


THAT 


LAST 


Robert W. Dumm 


Dean of the Boston Conservatory of Music 


For some time now the private 
music lesson has been undergoing a 
change of use that is plain to the 
children taking and not always plain 
to their teachers. More and more 
children are being presented for a 
trial at music, and just as many drop 
lessons, convinced that they are not 
for them. A general competition for 
their time prevents more and more 
students from reaching a point of 
proficiency. Some teachers still dis- 
miss the matter with a pinch of recti- 
tude, “They just will not practice, 
and their parents will not make 
them!” Others, suspicious of the con- 
tinued applicability of the methods 
they are using, present themselves at 
workshops and listen and wonder. 
No need to double tie the knot by 
bitterness or brickbats that bounce 
off our enfranchised children. Unless 
we respect their needs and interests, 
we cannot hold them to lessons long 
enough to tell. 


An Agenda for the Average 


Let us look at lessons from their 
corner. Very few of them have come 
to be made into career musicians, 
and they should not be trained as if 
they were. Supply and demand alone 
would argue against it, yet teachers 
are secretly haunted by the hunt for 
the one that shines. The new waves 
of children are being brought to 
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music, as they are to reading and 
writing, to enjoy their democratic 
right to literacy. Their musical pur- 
poses are relatively uncomplicated. 
They would like: 

to sight-read with ease, not difficult 

music but lots of it, 

to learn to fill out familiar tunes, 

to play duets or other music with 

people, 

to play by heart if it comes easily, 

but to play in any case, to show 
something they can do well, but 
to avoid like poison public situa- 
tions in which they feel guilty 
before tried, 

to know how composers made their 

music, 

to play both the old and new music 

they have heard. 

They want, ia short, those very 
practical skills that many lessons by- 
pass entirely, and their patience is 
short. Unless they feel headway in- 
side of three years, they will move 
on, and parents will relax at duty 
performed. Nor is agenda the super- 
human burden that a teacher might 
suppose, since the average child is 
capable of trying all these things, if 
only he is made to feel he can 
succeed. 

Please do not let me give the im- 
pression that I would delete technical 
work from music study, or the master 
composers, or proficiency, or public 


recitals. But I would reserve them 
for the few students whose gift makes 
them want music beyond other 
things, enough to work for far-away 
goals. How many of the average class 
does that prescription fit? 

Teachers must, in their heart of 
hearts, come to an overdue accept- 
ance that the average student has a 
right to music and a claim on their 
best efforts, as far as his ability can 
take him, and retool methods to meet 
his relaxed, but very practical re- 
quirements, That pupil should be 
able to add useful musical equipment 
to his preparation for the job of 
scientist, barber, sergeant, or house- 
wife, 


A Parable of the Past 


Forget for the moment schedules 
and problems, and think of an old 
New England farm. Everything about 
it bore the print of the farmer’s la- 
bor; the field ransomed from the 
encroaching woods, the boulder fence 
defining it, the house, the barn, the 
broad planed planks of the living 
room floor. Furniture, too, was hewn 
as needed, little whittled chairs as 
children arrived, a flaxen doll and 
apple-peg cart for toys. After neces- 
saries came simple decorations, the 
bird carved over the fireplace and 
the bunch of Concord grapes stitched 
into the counterpane. On every side, 
the farmer’s mark lay on nature and 
nature determined his handiwork, 
making a bond of continuity, right- 
ness, roots, and peace. If his work 
had staked him a world, that world 
in turn gave him refreshment to 
continue the struggle. 

Now before anyone dismisses the 
Maine farmer as irrelevent to music 
teaching, and mentions the word 
progress, let him consider what prog- 


- ress has robbed of that special peace 


that bloomed in tested freedom. Our 
children face a ready-made environ- 
ment with no place for people, seem- 
ingly, and no space for fingerprints; 
regulated by group patterns for living, 
that offer little personal satisfaction 
for work well done. 

In spite of his hard life, the Maine 
farmer must have enjoyed a man’s 
due pleasure in matching his merits 
with the demands of his way of life. 
To what extent may tomorrow’s adult 
know the sane rhythm of test and 
fulfillment, tucked away in a corpora- 
tion, mobilized in traces, sold till he 
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has nothing to buy, conformed out 
of recognition? From that world 
where everything was of his own 
making, the American has come to 
an age where nothing need be his 
own. Although he is both uprooted 
and hurried along, he still wants to 
capture a background for a life of 
his own. 


A Solid Self to Build On 


All teachers today, and private 
teachers especially, must provide chil- 
dren with soul-preservers and a song 
for sad moments. Inner strength 
builds through self-imposed chal- 
lenges, and it may just be that the 
private lesson and its scant prepara- 
tion are the only times during the 
week when the child is alone with 
himself. The public fable of our time 
is that all worthwhile things are done 
in groups, Even creative thinking is 
buzzed like a game of Hi-Spy. This 
is to confuse the democratic prin- 
ciple with the appearance of living on 
one level. 

The founders of the principle — 
the Adams, Jeffersons, and Washing- 
tons of the Maine farmer’s day — 
never made this mistake. These gen- 
tlemen had recognized and devel- 
oped their personal potential by 
quiet reflection and steady applica- 
tion over a long period of years. 
Their spiritual freedom, the source 
of their leadership, was not earned 
by group activities. They would have 
reminded us that what an expanding 
democracy most needs is a growing 
supply of leaders, and that leaders 
are drawn from the solitary sort of 
youngsters that browse a bit ahead 
—those who are branded oddballs 
and mavericks today. 


Exercises for Individuality 


Music teachers are in a favorable 
position to stress the uses of indi- 
viduality: minds registering clear 
evidence from their senses which 
have been trained to check that evi- 
dence by previous experiences, and 
determined to stand by the decisions 
that result. Is this not the process of 
giving a piece a second try after 
criticism, or of comparing one’s own 
performance with an artist’s record- 
ing? Our fast-paced age promises not 
less, but more influence to music 
study, comparable to the exalted 
place it held in ancient Greece; part 
of every child’s general education and 
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support to the morale of the state. 

If music teachers are to believe in 
their service to the future citizen, 
they must put the question squarely: 
how, after all, does music study en- 
courage individuality, and justify its 
continued pursuit in so hectic a 
world? 

Music Aids Concentration, not only 
by bringing the mind to bear on 
physical coordination, but by hold- 
ing thought to a sustained effort and 
a correct result, A series of musical 
sounds are either right or not right. 
To play them is like adding a column 
of three-digit figures; there must be 
no wandering till we arrive at a sum. 
Here’s a stubborn shield against the 
screaming distractions of adult life! 

Music Articulates Feeling. Per- 
forming a piece lures buried feelings 
onto a neutral ground, where they 
can be strengthened or worked off. 
Hard as it is to go through life with 
sensibility uncalloused, it must be 
managed, if the child of today is to 
play his human part in the coming 
world federation. 

Music Sharpens the Senses. Vividly 
taught, music nourishes the life of 
the senses, and promotes imagina- 
tion, Imagination is a buffer against 
automation of thought in face of 
complexities, and it serves life equally 
for advancement, escape, and a sense 
of humor. 

Music Study Guarantees the Sym- 
pathetic Attention of at least one 
adult once a week, hardly a para- 
mount advantage when families cen- 
tered their lives more around the 
home. In our age of absehtee fathers 
and harassed mothers, children hun- 
ger for interchange with some grown- 
up which gives them a vital stimulus 
for their own growing-up. 

Music Makes the Self Heard. Since 
both the composer and the player are 
part of the same process, each is 
interesting for himself. Self-expres- 
sion becomes dynamic for growth 
only when someone is at hand to 
listen and appreciate. 

Notice, we have asked here what 
music can add to development of the 
individual, as an individual’s expres- 
sion, not what are its effects at par- 
ties, an aspect which has been over- 
emphasized. To increase these effects 
of music study and answer today’s 
need, private music teachers must 
add to their stock of teaching tools, 
and deepen their respect for their 


own usefulness. They must stop ha- 
ranguing students for what they are 
not doing, and accept what they can 
do, given other interests. Above all, 
they must understand the way they 
serve all professions, as well as the 
well-manned profession of music. 
When their joy in each student they 
have helped train for science, busi- 
ness, and the home equals their joy 
in a star pupil, they will know the 
real part they are playing in the only 
world race that matters—the race to 
ripen human resources. 





Now POOH, the maestro, in 


THE POOH 
SONG BOOK 


by A. A. Milne 

Pictures by E. H, Shepard 
Music by H. Fraser-Simpson 
A new volume of Winnie-the- 
Pooh's favorite songs, including 
The Hums of Pooh, The King’s 
Breakfast, and Fourteen Songs 
from When We Were Very 
Young. It is an ideal collection 
for classroom or music room. 
Ages 6-9, 148 pages, 814 x II, 
cloth, $3.95 to January 1, $4.95 
thereafter. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
RICHARD WAGNER 


by Opal Wheeler 


“Opal Wheeler's reputation for 
childhood biographies of great 
musicians is maintained in this 
lighthearted account of Wagner 
as a boy... . Text is smooth, full 
of action and incident.”—Library 
Journal Illustrated, Ages 8-12, 
160 pages, 71/9 x 914, cloth, $3.75. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 
300 Park Ave. South 
New York 10, N. Y. 


















An INTRODUCTION to 


COMMITTEE on HISTORIC INSTRUMENTS 





The Fretted Strin 


Howard Brown 


HE appearance of a new column in these pages 

warrants a proper introduction and some words 
of explanation. The MTNA has recently formed a 
Committee on Historic Instruments, and The Fretted 
String (if I may be allowed a mixed metaphor) is to 
be the sounding board of the new committee. You 
are doubtless aware of the almost fanatical devotion 
of an ever-increasing number of music lovers to in- 
struments of the past. People throughout the country 
are learning to play the recorder, the harpsichord, and 
the viol. There are other instruments, as well, which 
need to be revived. The aim of the new MTNA com- 
mittee is to stimulate the already growing interest in 
the study and performance of Medieval, Renaissance 
and Baroque music, and to serve as an agency to assist 
string and wind players who would like to know more 
about historic instruments, know why they are worth 
studying and learn their capabilities. 

The Fretted String will discuss questions of general 
interest to the music teacher. Future columns will 
present suggestions for an ideal instrumentarium for 
a University Collegium Musicum, give bibliographies 
of music for study and performance, comment on 
basic technical problems, suggest ways and means of 
obtaining various instruments, and discuss attitudes 
and policies for a university collection of historic 
instruments. All inquiries, suggestions for future col- 
umns, and communications from interested readers 
should be addressed either to the regular column 
editor, Albert Cohen, of the School of Music of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, or to Howard 
Brown of the Music Department of the University 
of Chicago, who is chairman of the committee. 

Since every band of zealots should have a manifesto, 





I should like to propose this one as ours: we believe 
that Medieval, Renaissance and Baroque music sounds 
best on the instruments for which it was intended. 
Substitution of modern instruments for the originals 
is possible, and at times necessary, but the result is 
invariably a compromise. We believe that historic in- 
struments are not primitive curiosities. Recorders and 
viols are not inferior ancestors of modern instruments ; 
they have virtues and defects quite different from 
flutes and violins. With every change in instrumental 
design, and every advance in the efficiency of mech- 
anisms, something important has had to be sacrificed. 
Modern flutes, for example, are more brilliant and 
sasier to play in tune than are one-keyed Baroque 
flutes, but the older instrument has a tone incompar- 
ably sweeter. We believe that historic instruments are 
worthy of study by serious musicians. Until a great 
many professional musicians master the techniques of 
playing older instruments, some people will remain 
convinced that historic instruments necessarily sound 
frightful, out of tune, and merely quaint. But the 
viol and the flute are as difficult to learn to play as 
is the violin or the piano. Even the recorder, easy as 
it is to play, is one of the most difficult of all instru- 
ments to play well. Surely performers like LaNoue 
Davenport of the New York Pro Musica (and one 
of our committee members) and Bernard Krainis of 
the Krainis Baroque Ensemble should give the lie to 
the idea that the recorder is a mere plaything. And, 
finally, we believe that in reviving the craft of playing 
these instruments we shall hasten the time when Med- 
ieval, Renaissance and Baroque music will no longer 
be regarded as quaint, harmless, and faintly amusing. 
Josquin des Prez is just as quaint and harmless as 
is Michelangelo. 
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VOICE FORUM 





Richard Miller 


T gives me pleasure to announce the inauguration 

of a Vocal Forum which is to become a permanent 
addition to the American Music Teacher. As editor 
of this new feature it is my hope that this page will 
serve as a sounding board for vocal teachers across 
the nation. It is also to be hoped that choral conduc- 
tors will take advantage of this vehicle to express 
their concerns and to exchange information. 

This Forum is envisaged as a rostrum for the private 
voice teacher, church or civic choral conductor, as well 
as for those musicians who are affiliated with public 
or private institutions of learning. It can become an 
effective feature only if those readers who concern 
themselves with vocalism choose to make it effective. 

We will welcome articles of a general or specific 
nature regarding vocal philosophies, pedagogical sug- 
gestions, technical considerations, stylistic matters, 
problems of interpretation, repertory recommendations, 
program building, historical research, research con- 
cerning vocal function, psychological factors, etc., ad 
infinitum. 

* * * * *x * 

Of all the media for musical expression, surely the 
human voice must by its very nature be the most 
personal and the most complex. Perhaps that is why 
so many volumes on singing have been written. Per- 
haps that is why no definitive answer to the problems 
of vocal production which is universally acceptable 
has been formulated. Perhaps that is the justification 
for still further attempts, and for the vocal readers 
of the American Music Teacher to contribute articles 
to the existing mountainous pile which have been writ- 
ten on the subject of V oice. 

Vocalism being such a personal thing, resulting from 
the physical and psychological idiosyncrasies of each 
performer, perhaps the most we can ever expect on 
this subject is not definitive answers but fragmentary 
insights into those aspects of singing which have be- 
come most clearly crystallized for a particular singer 
who speaks or writes at a given moment. By casting 
his ideas—which are seldom new—into new moulds 
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of expression, he may serve to point out to inquiring 
minds new or alternative routes. It may be that what 
he has to say has been said previously by keener and 
more perceptive minds, yet often the ideas which he 
expresses carry new meaning and significance if he 
approaches them from a different angle. 

In the act of singing, the total person is involved. 
From this total involvement comes the dilemma of the 
voice-teaching community, the lack of uniformity in 
prevailing vocal methods. From what aspect shall we 
approach singing? 

Should a singer study with one established and 
respected teacher of singing, or read his book, he will 
become involved in the mechanics of the vocal appara- 
tus, will consider himself to be advancing toward 
scientific truths about the voice, which, when properly 
acquired and coordinated, will give him control over 
his own vocal mechanism, permitting him to express 
himself with beauty and freedom in song. Should he 
turn to another equally reputable teacher he will be 
told to find mastery in his art by surmounting the 
physical aspects of singing through ignoring scientific 
information as a conscious source of assistance, by 
following his natural perceptions and letting his artis- 
tic nature unfold. 

Lying between the extremes of these two approaches, 
scientific and empirical, are to be found all varieties of 
vocal methodology. In a field where final proofs are 
not likely to be agreed upon, perhaps we should avoid 
enlisting ourselves dogmatically under either banner 
to the exclusion of the other, looking to see if some 
middle ground is not tenable. It might be wise for us 
to realize that the only partially understood principle 
which today we fear may tomorrow become a pillar 
of strength to us if we do not close our minds to it. 

Certainly an exchange of information is essential. 

x ke * Ok OK * 
(Send ideas, suggestions, topics, articles, etc., for the 
VOICE FORUM to Richard Miller, Chairman, V oice 
Department, School of Music, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 
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MEMBERS OF MTNA PIANO SECTION 
POLLY CIBBS, CHAIRMAN 


Professor of Music 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


RELEASED TIME 

HE matter of released time 

from school for outside piano 
lessons continues to concern teach- 
ers and parents. As a result of 1961 
summer travels, I was able to add 
to the growing list of towns where 
at least one school allows pupils 
to go to a nearby studio during 
school time. The following were re- 
ported in South Carolina: Greer, 
Easley, Columbia, Sumter, and 
Union. Released time was also re- 
ported in Shelby, North Carolina, 
and Maryville, Tennessee. Of course 
many other schools provide oppor- 
tunity for lessons within the build- 
ings. 

The list is fairly long now. It 
should provide a strong talking point 
for MTNA members who want to 
show school administrators that too 
many children are being deprived 
of piano study simply because there 
are not enough after-school hours 
for teachers to take all who want 
lessons. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 

An important problem in planning 
courses of study for pianists at all 
levels of advancement is to include 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with music of all periods. 

The following article is directed 
to this point. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


FROM JACK PRUITT, GREENVILLE 
COUNTY SCHOOLS, GREENVILLE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Among the many excellent pro- 
grams presented during the 1961 


MTNA National Convention held 
in Philadelphia, was an exciting pro- 
gram of contemporary music. The 
All-City Chorus, Band, and Orches- 
tra of the Philadelphia City Schools 
performed music by several young 
composers sponsored by The Ford 
Foundation. The Young Composers 
Project, begun in 1959 under the 
joint administration of the Ford 
Foundation and the National Mu- 
sic Council, provides a unique op- 
portunity for young American com- 
posers to write music for the 
performing groups of secondary 
public school systems. 

After the performance, students 
were asked to express, by a show 
of hands, their like or dislike of 
contemporary music. Approximately 
seventy-five per cent displayed a dis- 
like for the music they had just 
performed. Yet twenty per cent to 
thirty per cent conceded that their 
appreciation for and enjoyment of 
this music might increase as they 
rehearsed and performed more of 
it. In other words, it seems that 
their enjoyment increased in propor- 
tion to their understanding of this 
literature and in proportion to the 
amount of contemporary literature 
to which they were exposed. 

In view of the above situation, 
is it possible that our twentieth- 
century children are being trained, 
to a great degree, in the nineteenth- 
century, or romantic period, idiom? 
This should not be interpreted as 
meaning that music of this and ear- 
lier periods is not a very important 
and necessary phase of musical 


training for children. Nor does it 
mean that we should force our chil- 
dren into accepting contemporary 
music by cramming it down their 
throats. It does mean that unless 
we expose boys and girls to music 
of all periods, we preclude their 
being able to express their musical 
likes and dislikes. 

In a survey of his band students 
at DePauw University, Dan H. 
Hanna, Director of Bands at De- 
Pauw, is led to believe that any 
student with a sound background in 
the fundamentals of instrumental 
playing will prefer to perform the 
best music of any style or period 
if it is presented to him.’ This 
conclusion emphasizes the necessity 
of exposing children of all ages to 
the contemporary idiom so that they 
may enjoy and accept it. 

We should not tell children to 
like or enjoy certain music, or music 
of a certain period, or music written 
by a particular composer. While we 
tell them that Prokofiev wrote 
Peter and the Wolf, the name Pro- 
kofiev means comparatively little to 
the child, and whether he likes or 
dislikes Peter and the Wolf is not 
determined by the name Prokofiev. 
His own individual, personal emo- 
tional reaction to what he hears, de- 
termines his like or his dislike for 
the composition. The response of 
the children in our school district 
to the Gillis Symphony No. 5% was 
very favorable when this composi- 
tion was performed recently at the 
Youth Concerts. Neither the name 
Gillis nor the fact that his Sym- 
phony No. 5% is contemporary mu- 
sic influenced their enjoyment. Their 
emotional response determined their 
acceptance of the music. I might 
add that the Gillis Symphony is 
much easier to listen to than some 
contemporary music, and the ex- 
tremely rhythmical and percussive 
effects enhance it further. 

Shin-ichi Suzuki, violin teacher 
and originator of the string move- 
ment of the postwar Talent Educa- 
tion movement in Japan, is develop- 
ing a music education program 


*Hanna, Dan H. “Contemporary Band 
Music,” The Instrumentalist, XV (De- 
cember, 1960), p. 39. 
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whereby children of two and three 
years of age, under the supervision 
of their parents, are exposed to seri- 
ous music literature in their homes 
through the use of recordings. Mr. 
Suzuki believes in training these 
young ears to serious music as a 
part of an educational program for 
prospective violin students.? This 
does not mean that all of these boys 
and girls will study violin later, nor 
does it mean that they will neces- 
sarily display a favorable attitude 
towards serious music. It does mean 
that they will have been exposed to 
serious literature, and, under this 
program, will have had the oppor- 
tunity for some limited understand- 
ing. They are being given the oppor- 
tunity to make a choice as to their 
likes and dislikes in music as well 
as being guided in developing a dis- 
criminating ear for fine literature. 

Mr. Suzuki, in a letter to Clifford 
A. Cook,’ states that he is confident 
that the success of his string pro- 
gram (for children from age five) 
is dependent on two important fac- 
tors: 


Young children have the natural 
ability to conform to atmosphere 
very easily. Therefore, if we lose 
this period of life, it is most diffi- 
cult to teach the violin and get the 
same kind of result. Another impor- 
tant thing we must remember is 
that children learn by repetition. 
When we repeat one thing many 
times, this becomes a part of the 
child as his own talent. 


It seems that, as in the Japanese 
string program, we should introduce 
contemporary music to all young 
boys and girls at the earliest pos- 
sible age and opportunity. In con- 
trast to the children in Mr. Suzuki’s 
program, our children are exposed 
to music of every type—jazz, swing, 
western music, rock and roll, and, 
at the bottom of the list, serious 
music. It is doubtful that a home 
training program similar to that of 
the Japanese could be carried out in 





*Fischer, Bernard. From a paper en- 
titled, “An Answer to the String Situa- 
tion in the United States,” read at the 
National Convention of the MTNA, 
Philadelphia, 1961. 

*Cook, Clifford A. “Japanese String 
Festival,” Music Educators Journal, 
ania (November-December, 1959), p. 
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our culture. However, is it unsound 
to believe that our instruction should 
include much more contemporary 
music on all levels and through all 
media? Do we not tend to play 
down to children musically, and hesi- 
tate to include contemporary music 
as a part of instructional literature 
because we do not like it, or feel 
that they wouldn’t like it? Do we 
hesitate to include it in perform- 
ances because of public criticism? 
While our positions as music teach- 
ers require that we guide children 
and offer them many fine musical 
experiences, we are in no position 
to determine the musical likes and 
dislikes of these children in fine 
literature. 

Although there are many excel- 
lent examples of contemporary mu- 
sic available on recordings, and in 
lesser amounts in the piano field for 
the young pianist, at the present 
time there is no abundance of con- 
temporary literature available for 
bands, orchestras, and choruses on 
the junior and senior high school 
level. Gould, Hindemith, Hanson, 
Mennin, Piston, Schumann, and nu- 
merous other important composers 
have written works of significance 
intended for performance at the high 
school level, but much of this litera- 
ture cannot be performed musically 


by the greater number of our young 
pianists and other musical groups. 
And, at the present time, music com- 
posed by the Young Composers is 
limited in published form. 

Contemporary music is, and has 
been to a certain degree, experi- 
mental. The quarter tone music of 
Haba and Barth, parallelism and the 
extensive use of the ninth chord 
by Debussy, Scriabin’s “mystic 
chord,” Stravinsky’s highly disso- 
nant harmony and_ polytonality, 
Schonberg and the twelve-tone row, 
and Cowell’s tone clusters are only 
a few examples of experimentation. 
Time will intrinsic 
value of music written in our time. 
We must remember that the music 
of Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, and 
many other composers whose music 
is readily acceptable to us now was 
severely criticized as being discord- 
ant and unpleasant to the ear when 
written. 


determine the 


It is not our prerogative to de- 
termine the value of contemporary 
music to the extent that we include 
it in our instruction only from a 
sense of duty, or exclude it com- 
pletely. Excellent music of all com- 
posers and music of all periods is 
necessary for complete and _ satis- 
fying musical for 


training our 


young children. 





the P rogressive, Modern, Up-T. -Date 


RAY GREEN 


Prone Books for Young Pianists 


Write for descriptive brochure telling you more about this exciting teaching series . 


eT 


for the SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 20% DISCOUNT Coupon for Teachers on a set of the 


A, B, C and D Books . 
Piano Solo by Ray Green . 


. » Get your FREE copy of any one of the famous SONATINAS for 
. » Write to the publisher for these . . . 


Piano Solos by Ray Green which are integrated with the PIANO BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


PIANISTS . . 


Olympic Star (Grade 1) 35 
Rag Doll Waltz (Grade 1) 35 
Raindrops (Grade 1) 35 
Toymaker's Shop (Grade 2)  .40 
Rainy Day (Grade 2) 40 
Ballerina Waltz (Easy Inter) .40 
Happy Holiday (Easy Inter) .40 
Offbeat Polka (Easy Inter) 40 


AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION 


. or, these specially prepared recital solos moy be used separately .. . 


Western Sky (Easy Inter) -50 
Summer Smoke (Easy Inter) .50 
Polka Sonatina No. 1 

(Easy Inter) -50 
March Sonatina (Inter) -50 
Square Dance Sonatina (Inter) .50 
Cowboy Sonatina (Inter) .60 
Song Sonatina (Inter) .60 
Pieces for Children (Inter) .75 


5 Great Jones Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
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EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL LORAINE, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


MARCH 6-9, 1962 


ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WISCONSIN 


PERFORMANCE EXTRAVAGANZA 


The East Central Division Con- 
vention will truly be high-lighted 
by Performance. The success of the 
performance-oriented convention in 
Toledo, Ohio, two years ago has 
led to an even greater emphasis this 
year. 

FOR THE PIANISTS: Muriel 
Kerr, one of the foremost pianists 
of our day, will lecture, demon- 
strate, and perform at two Piano 
Forums. Miss Kerr, from Los An- 
geles, teaches at U.S.C. and appears 


extensively in recital on the West 
Coast. Gunnar Johannson, artist- 
teacher at The University of Wis- 
consin, will present a piano recital 
at the opening session on Tuesday. 
At the Wednesday General Session, 
Eugene Bossart, well-known accom- 
panist of the concert world, and 
Charles Fisher, superb lecturer and 
recitalist, both from The University 
of Michigan, will appear in a recital 
of music for two pianos. On Thurs- 


DAVID BURGE, to premiere Persi- 
chetti’s Ninth Piano Sonata. 


day afternoon, David Burge of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington, known from coast to 
coast for his performances of con- 
temporary music, will give a lec- 
ture-recital and include the premiere 
performance of Persichetti’s Ninth 
Sonata for Piano. Libby Gabriel, 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
will be heard in a demonstration- 
lecture on the history of the Toccata. 
FOR THE VOCALISTS: Out- 


standing choral groups and conduc- 


CONVENTION - - 


tors will include the University of 
Wisconsin (Madison) singers in a 
concert version of Handel’s Giulio 
Cesare, a chamber opera given by 
the School of Music of Northwest- 
ern University, The Milton College 
(Wisconsin) choir presenting a 
program of contemporary choir mu- 
sic, The University of Southern 
Illinois Chamber Choir, conducted 
by Robert Kingsbury, doing Lukas 
Foss’ Psalms. 

Robert Holliday, Hamline Uni- 
versity, will conduct a choral ses- 
sion. A vocal section will be devoted 
to the solution of problems related 
to the immature voice; outstanding 
teachers will work with several lo- 
cal students to make this session 
completely effective. Millard Cates, 
University of Michigan, will lead 
a sectional meeting devoted to the 
external followed in 
class-voice organization. 


procedures 


Superb soloists include Frances 
Greer, University of Michigan— 
leading soprano with the Metro- 
politan Opera from 1942-50—in a 
vocal recital of Spanish and French 


art songs, Bruce Foote, noted bari- 
tone from The University of Illi- 
nois, will do the entire lieder cycle, 
Die Winterreise of Schubert, Lu- 
cille Haynes, Central Michigan Uni- 
versity (Mt. Pleasant), and Dale 
Moore, Denison Conservatory 
(Granville, Ohio) will give a rep- 
ertory demonstration of contempo- 
rary art songs. 

FOR THE INSTRUMENTAL- 
ISTS: High-lighting the instru- 
mental programs will be The Sym- 


> = > > 


phony Orchestra and Wind Ensem- 
ble—something new for East Cen- 
tral—from the University of Illinois 
and the Stanley Quartet from the 
University of Michigan. 
(Continued on page 32) 


BERNARD GOODMAN, Director of 
The University of Illinois Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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ALABAMA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MISSISSIPPI 
TENNESSEE 


WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR 
MTNA? 
_ gaze into that crystal ball 

of yours and meditate upon the 
thirigs you see there. 

IS THERE AN MTNA CON- 
VENTION IN YOUR FUTURE? 

Does the state in which you live 
have an organization affiliated with 
MTNA? Do you know your state 
and local officers? Do they know 
that you want to help them to help 
MTNA? 


> > > 


WHAT ARE YOUR SPECIAL 
INTERESTS IN MUSIC? Do 
you know your regional chairmen 
in these special interests areas? 
(American Music Teacher, Septem- 
ber-October, 1961). 

DO YOU HAVE AN MTNA 
STUDENT ORGANIZATION? 
Will it be represented at the New 
Orleans Meeting, February 13-16, 
1962) ? What are the special musi- 
cal interests of your students? 

ARE THERE TEACHING 
MATERIALS, ITEMS OF PRO- 
GRAM LITERATURE OR 
PIECES OF PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT which you and your 
fellow teachers want exhibited for 
your personal inspection ? 

DO YOU HAVE A CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OR SOME 
OTHER CIVIC GROUP’ that 
wants you to hold a state, regional, 
or national convention in your city? 
Are you doing your part to guide 
the energies of these organizations 
toward better music and better mu- 
sic teaching? 

ARE YOU LISTED FOR BUS- 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 


HOTEL SHERATON-CHARLES, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


VERNON H. TAYLOR 


INESS WHEN STUDENTS 
SEEK AN MTNA CERTIFIED 
TEACHER? 

Friend, the light of the crystal 
ball radiates from YOUR counten- 
ance. By YOUR efforts, enthusiasm 
and zeal, an MTNA convention may 
be truly YOURS. 

The Southern Division Conven- 
tion will be known as the Musical 
Pride of the Southland in 1962, 
if YOU attend. 
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The biennial convention of the 
Southern Division is at the Hotel 
Sheraton-Charles, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, February 13-16, 1962. 
The city in all its historic elegance 
promises a matchless setting for an 
unparallelled convention: concerts 
by the New Orleans Philharmonic, 


. 


FEBRUARY 13-16, 1962 


colorful events in opera, outstand- 
ing soloists like William Alton— 
winner of the Young Artists Com- 
petitions, top-flight teachers, clini- 
cians, speakers, student performers, 
numerous special interest sessions— 
String, Music in Therapy, Ameri- 
can Music, Student Affairs, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Voice, Church Music, 
Organ, Certification, Wind and Per- 
cussion Instruments, Theory and 
Composition, Musicology, Regional 
and Folk Music—PLUS intriguing 


NEWS 


exhibits of the latest publications 
and the finest instruments. 

Make your reservations now: 
Hotel Sheraton-Charles, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 
Single : $7.00 up, Double : $10.00 up, 
Twin : $14.00 up. 


The FRENCH QUARTER in New Orleans will provide many unofficial sessions 
for those attending the Southern Division Convention 








WEST CENTRAL DIVISION 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL SHERATON-FONTENELLE, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1962 


owe Nebraska, will be the 
site of the Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention of the West Central Divi- 
sion of MTNA from February 27 
to March 2, 1962. Registration for 
the convention will begin at 8:00 
A.M. on Tuesday, February 27. 
This will be followed by auditions 
for state winners of the Student 
Affiliate Division. 

Duane Branigan, President of 
MTNA, will give the opening ad- 


dress at the first General Session. 


USHER ABELL 


rently being directed toward the 
problem of educating the academ- 
ically talented student. The majority 
of this attention to date has been 
expended in the areas of mathema- 
tics, science, and the other so-called 
solid subjects to the neglect of the 
development of a broad curriculum 
designed to further interest in, and 
knowledge about, the fine arts. This 
may well be the fault of the music 
teacher as well as the school ad- 
ministrator by failing to consider 


CONVENTION ~ ~ 


Dr. Thomas Gorton, Chairman of 
the College Music Section, has ar- 
ranged two sessions of great inter- 
est to all music teachers: Problems 
Related to Credit for Ensemble, and 
Procedures for Establishing Ex- 
change Concerts Between Schools. 

Miss Eunice Boardman, Chair- 
man of the Music in the Schools 
Section, makes the following state- 
ment in regard to her session: 

“A great deal of attention is cur- 


A. RUTH JOHNSTON, Chairman, 
West Central Piano Section. 
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the ways of challenging these young 
students musically in a manner equal 
to the intellectual stimulation they 
are now receiving in other academic 
areas. 

“The School Music session at the 
1962 MTNA Conference will con- 
sider this problem in some depth. 
The meeting will open with the 
showing of a kinescope made by 
the Polk County, Iowa, Music 
Teachers, describing a project in 
composition which was initiated in 
Polk County during the school year 
1959-60. This project was under the 
supervision of Janice Smith, Coun- 
ty Supervisor of Music with Dr. 
Francis Pyle, well-known mid-west 
composer and teacher of composi- 
tion at Drake University as advisor.” 

Following the kinescope, a panel 
discussion will be conducted with 
Marion Marr Knudsen, Drake Uni- 
versity, as chairman. 

Raymond Koch, Chairman of the 
voice section, has planned four ses- 
sions with the following titles: 

1. The Phenomenon of the Sing- 
ing Voice; Its Art, Science, and 


COLORADO 
IOWA 

KANSAS 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Technique. 

Building Concert and Recital 
Programs; Their Study, Ar- 
rangement, Interpretation, Pres- 
entation. 

Dealing with the Voice Semi- 
nar; Its Potential and Problems 
to Student and Teacher. 
Opera in America (This ses- 
sion will be conducted by Con- 
stance Eberhart, 
Registrar, National Opera As- 
sociation ). 


Secretary- 
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A. Ruth Johnston, Chairman of 
the Piano Section, has provided the 
following information and _ titles 
about the Piano sessions : 

1. Joyce Gault will present a lec- 
ture-recital on the Sonatas of Bach’s 
Sons. 

2. Nelle O. Taylor will discuss 
How to Combine Theory and Piano 
Teaching. 

3. Howard Waltz will present The 
Standard Repertoire, or What Music 
We Cannot Afford Not to Know. 
4. Mildred Potter will present 
How to Memorize Music. 

Eugene Hilligoss, Chairman of 
the String Section, has presented 
the following titles for two of the 
string sessions: 

1. Small String Ensembles and 
their Relationship to the Progress 
of the School Orchestra. Robert 
Klotman will conduct this session. 
2. Past and Present Use of Mem- 
bers of the Early String and Key- 
board Families. This will be pre- 
sented by members of the Colorado 
Collegium Musicum Players: Gor- 
don Childs, viola d’amore; Eugene 
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Hilligoss, viola de gamba; and 
Robert Neill, harpsichord. 

Thomas Gorton, Dean of the 
School of Fine Arts, University of 
Kansas, and currently serving as 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, will serve 
as the banquet speaker on Thursday 
evening, March 1, 1962. 

Make your reservations now: 


OMAHA 


Hotel Address 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 18th & Doug- 
las 
Single: 6.50-12.00, Double: 10.00- 
13.50, Twin: 14.00-16.00, Suites: 
30.00-up. 


Blackstone Hotel 36th & Farnam 
Single : 8.50-9.50, Double : 13.50-up, 


Twins : 13.50-up. Suites : 25.00-up | 


Morris Apt. 18th & Dodge 
Single: 5.00-up, Double: 6.00-up 
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Paxton Hotel 14th & Farnam 

Single: 5.50-9.50, Double. 7.50- 
10.50, Twin: 10.00-12.00, Suites; 
20.00-up 


Logan Hotel 1804 Dodge 

Single: 6.50-8.00, Double: 9.00- 
10.00, Twin: 11.00-up, Suites: 
14.00 


THOMAS GORTON, Chairman, Col- 
lege Music Section and banquet speaker, 
West Central. 
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ARIZONA 
IDAHO 
MONTANA 
OREGON 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 


WESTERN DIVISION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


JULY 29-AUGUST 1, 1962 


ME Helen La Velle, President 
of the Western Division, with 
the Division co-chairman, Miss Jes- 
sie Perry and Mrs. Beulah Ford, 


| have formulated plans for the forth- 


coming convention. This planning 


| committee has received enthusiastic 


response from the membership con- 
tacted for local committees and their 
chairmen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Nibley of 
Salt Lake City are in charge of 


> > 


publicity. Mrs. Leona Marvin of 
Missoula, Montana, advertising 
chairman, will direct the activities 
of the state and local advertising 
campaign. 

Plans for the Student Affiliates 


are under the leadership of Mrs. 
Amy Lee Arney of Sheridan, Ore- 
gon. Special sessions are being 
planned, including a High School 
Student Recital with representatives 
from the six states comprising the 
Division. From this program two 
students, one in piano and one in 
strings, will be chosen to represent 
the Western Division at the Na- 
tional convention in Chicago in 1963. 


NEWS 


Sessions in piano, voice, choral, 
strings, organ and theory are being 
set up. Start to make plans now to 
attend the Western Division Con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, July 29 
through August Ist, 1962. 








TREBLE CLEF 
BUD VASE 


— The Perfect Gift Item — 








A symphony in design 

Made of sparkling clear styrene. 
A “conversation piece” 

Height —7 inches. 

Packed in attractive gift box. 


$1.00 Each Postpaid in Continental U.S. A. 


(Quantity prices on request) 


HENTON PLASTICS (0. 
P.O. Box 2 


Corry, Pennsylvania 











NEW ins: 
JERSEY 


WELCOME —TO MTNA 


NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AUSPICIOUSLY LAUNCHED 


Roger P. Phelps 


(Roger P. Phelps is an Associate Professor of Music at New York University School 


of Education.) 


If the initial convention is any 
criterion, the newly-organized New 
York State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation shows promise of becoming 
one of the strongest state-affiliated 
units of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, the only organi- 
zation which brings together college, 
university, and private music teach- 
ers of every classification. Held 
September 7-8, 1961, at the Shera- 
ton-Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany, 130 
members registered and approxi- 
mately 100 attended the Friday 
evening banquet. 

Dr. Joseph Saetveit, Supervisor 
of Music for New York State and 
local General Arrangements Chair- 
man, in his official address of wel- 
come reminded teachers that music 
is able to compete successfully with 
pressures from other areas in this 
scientific age. 

Indicating that the New York 
State Music Teachers Association 
was “on the brink of an interesting 
adventure,” Eastern Division MTNA 
President Stanley Sprenger pre- 
sented many helpful suggestions 
which should impel additional 
growth for the newly-formed as- 
sociation. For example, he indicated 
as most significant the necessity for 
hearing much music in all areas as 
an impetus for professional stimula- 
tion. In addition, Mr. Sprenger rec- 
ommended that the state be or- 
ganized into regions for administra- 
tive and musical purposes. 

Mr. LaVahn Maesch, MTNA’s 
Immediate-Past President, in his 
banquet address, “Thoughts on 
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Russia, Music and Education,” pre- 
sented a talk which was most in- 
formative and provocative, shorn 
of the politics and the propaganda 
one normally hears in connection 
with addresses of this type. 
Discussing the ramifications of 
certification for the private music 
teacher, Dr. Roger P. Phelps, 
MTNA National Certification Chair- 
man, presented several ways in 
which certification can be of par- 
ticular benefit to the private teacher: 
(1) Improved professional status, 
(2) Greater security for the teacher, 
(3) Standardization of fees, (4) 
Raising of musical standards, (5) 
Elimination of “quacks,” and (6) 
Opportunity for professional growth. 
The closing session, entitled “The 
Business Side of Music Teaching,” 
with Mrs. Ruth Burgess as modera- 


tor, proved to be enlightening and 
stimulating to the large number who 
remained to the end of the con- 
vention. Included were authoritative 
discussions led by members of the 
Internal Revenue Service and other 
governmental agencies. 

Special committees, in addition to 
Dr. Saetveit’s, mentioned previous- 
ly, were headed by: Don Malin, 
Nominating; Walter Cochrane, 
Tellers ; Edward French, Auditions ; 
Mrs. Leora Shaw, Banquet; and 
Mrs. Lawrence Reagan, Hospitality. 

Music for the convention was 
provided by students of Albany- 
area teachers. Performing were: vio- 
linist Robin Rowe, pupil of Alfredo 
Cavalieri, soprano Audrey Jean 
Shell, Oberlin Conservatory student 
and former pupil of Mrs. Leora 
Shaw, soprano Linda Sonsterud, 
pupil of Mrs. Joseph Franke, pianist 
Margaret Watson, pupil of Mrs. 
Lora Benner, and pianist Marietta 
Acierno, student of Mrs. Joseph 
McCullen. 

In addition to approving a Con- 
stitution and set of Bylaws, the As- 
sociation’s first slate of officers was 
elected. Serving for 1961-1962 are: 
President, Mrs. Fay Templeton 
Freisch, New Rochelle; First Vice- 
President, Bernard U. Taylor, New 
York City; Second Vice-President, 
Angelo La Mariana, Plattsburgh; 
Third Vice-President, George Kel- 
ver, East Aurora; Treasurer, Sidney 
Morrow, Brooklyn; and Secretary, 
Roger P. Phelps, Baldwin. 





NEW JERSEY ENTERS MTNA 
Louise L. Goss 


(Louise L. Goss, Associate Director, The New School for Music Study, 353 Nassau, 
Princeton, New Jersey, was local chairman of the New Jersey MTA Organizational 


Convention. ) 


One-hundred-forty teachers from 
all parts of the state attended the 
organizational convention of the 
New Jersey MTA on Sunday after- 
noon and evening, September 17, 
in Princeton. 

The convention, which took place 
at the New School for Music Study, 
opened at 1:30 Sunday afternoon 
with registration and coffee hour. 
The first official session started at 
2:30 when Miss Frances Clark, 


director of the New School and 
chairman of the state organizational 
committee welcomed the group. 
Miss Clark introduced Dr. S. Tur- 
ner Jones, executive-secretary of 
MTNA, who outlined the history of 
MTNA and welcomed the New 
Jersey teachers into the national or- 
ganization. Miss Louise Goss, state 
convention chairman, spoke briefly 
about the organization of the New 
Jersey state MTA, and introduced 
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the slate of officers. 

David Kraehenbuehl, theorist and 
composer who is director of re- 
search at the New School, gave the 
keynote address entitled, What's 
Real in Music?” 

Following the keynote address 
there were three departmental 
workshops. 

The workshop for string teachers 
was conducted by Samuel Apple- 
baum of Newark, a faculty member 
of the Manhattan School of Music 
in New York City. Mr. Applebaum 
spoke on, Raising the Standards of 
String Class Instruction. 

For the choral department, Lau- 
rence Dilsner of Long Branch led 
a panel discussion on, Choral Prob- 
lems in the High School. Other 
members of the panel were Thomas 
Hilbisch, director of choral music 
at the Princeton High School and 
Ruth Harrison of Trenton State 
College. 

Piano teachers who attended the 
convention saw a demonstration of 
group learning in piano study con- 
ducted by Miss Clark with a group 
of second-year students from the 
New School. The children, fourth 
and fifth graders in the Princeton 
public schools, gave an amazing 
demonstration of reading and rhythm 
skills, ear-training, theoretical knowl- 
2dge and musical performance at 
the keyboard. 

The new president is Dr. Hoyle 
“arpenter, Glassboro State College; 
irst vice-president, Miss Frances 
‘ark, Princeton; second  vice- 
resident, Dr. Laurence Dilsner, 
ong Branch; secretary, Dr. Dika 
Newlin, Drew University, Madi- 
on; treasurer, David Kraehenbuehl, 
*rinceton. 

Following the election there was 

cocktail hour and banquet at the 
Nassau Inn. The convention con- 

luded with a demonstration-re- 
earsal by the Westminster Choir, 
onducted by Warren Martin, musi- 
al director of Westminster Choir 
‘ollege. The choir rehearsed and 
1en performed two Gypsy Songs 
y Brahms, Te Deum by Haydn, an 
rrangement of Deep River, and 
ne movement from the American 
uite for choir and solo piano by 
{r. Martin. 
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CLIMATE... 
(Continued from page 12) 


I think that it is not true of every 
subsequent $5,000,000. But there is 
no reason to think that the entrance 
of the federal government into an 
arts program should discontinue any 
present effort: properly conceived, 
present support should be supple- 
mented and complemented. 

Within the last several weeks, I 
have had the privilege of attending 
a conference on philanthropy, public 
and private, at the Merrill Center for 
Economics. It became virtually im- 
possible in our sessions to distinguish 
any rational basis in many areas for 
the role of government versus that of 
private philanthropy. Aid to de- 
pendent children, for example, is 
now paid for 59 per cent by the fed- 
eral government, 30 per cent by the 
states, and only 11 per cent by lo- 
calities. This illustrates forcefully 
what seems to me an irreversible his- 
toric trend, the increasing participa- 
tion of the federal government in 
areas formerly conceived as reserved 
to private philanthropy or local gov- 
ernment. If we, in the arts, fail to 
take into account the growing role 


in national programs of the federal 
government, if we fail to conceive a 
National Arts Program, we shall 
succeed only in crippling the arts, 
those things which we most prize. 

Does any member of MTNA think 
that our total national support of the 
arts begins to approach an adequate 
amount? 


Very sincerely, 


Leigh Gerdine 

Blewett Professor of Music, and 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Washington University 





SOME COMMENTS... 
(Continued from page 11) 


music has been of special importance 
to their development. 

No amount of analyzing will prove 
or disprove the worth of a piece of 
music. Worth in music is best deter- 
mined through value judgment and 
esthetic taste but analyzing can help 
to determine why we like or dislike 
what we hear. American music asks 
no favor other than being performed 
and heard, American music is its own 
best advocate. 





area 
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MTNA PRIVATE 
TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


® A tested service developed by your National Association 
Enthusiastically endersed as worth while by all who attend 

No financial risk—MTNA underwrites all promotional expenses 
Satisfactory attendance assured, averaging 44 per Workshop 
Workshop theme is practical—pays rich dividends to participants 
No outside “experts” needed 

Your own members are the resource persons 


MTNA mails special announcements to all music teachers in your 


MTNA provides all necessary printed materials and supplies 


Write to MTNA National Office for complete details 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 
























































EMPLOY... 
(Continued from page 9) 


to the teaching of literature will 
never duplicate the historian’s sys- 
tematic method. What he will offer 
in all of his courses, whether it be 
the study of counterpoint, the music 
of Beethoven or Bartok, or a course 
in free composition, will be a 
unique and individual way of look- 
ing at music. No student in any 
field of music deserves a degree 
from a university without some 





contact with that type of thought. 

The kind of composer who 
should be sought by our colleges 
and universities is obviously the 
most able to communicate this 
unique quality. Personal qualifica- 
tions are useless without artistic 
qualifications. No amount of verbal 
gift can take the place of artistic 
insight. In actual fact, many an 
artist who is tongue-tied in the 
chit-chat of the outer office is most 
articulate when teaching his special 
field. One of the greatest teachers 
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OUTSTANDING RECENT TEXTS 


BY ROBERT W. OTTMAN 
North Texas State University 


ELEMENTARY HARMONY: THEORY AND PRACTICE and its 
companion volume, ADVANCED HARMONY: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE are designed specifically for basic courses in under- 
graduate music theory. Together, they offer a complete course in 
harmony, ear training, sight singing, and keyboard harmony. 
The set can be adapted with equal effectiveness to separate courses 
—to a single correlated course—or to various other courses with 
alternate combinations of the four parts of theory. 


ELEMENTARY: August, 1961 
ADVANCED: September, 1961 
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304 pp. Text price: $6.00 
256 pp. Text price: $6.50 
BY 


ELIZABETH GREEN 
University of Michigan 


THE MODERN CONDUCTOR is a stimulating, 
challenging, and comprehensive introduction to the 
art and science of conducting. Written in a lively 
lucid style, it quickly acquaints the “fledgling” 
conductor with the necessary technical knowledge 
and manual skills. Here indeed is perhaps one of 
the most important books of its kind, geared to 
play a vital role in the development of the student 
conductor. 


Send for approval copies and our complete 
Humanities Catalogue—Box 903, Dept. AMT 


308 pp. Text price: $6.75 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 





I ever had was incapable of sys- 
tematic organization, but every by- 
path that he investigated left an in- 
delible impression. I dread the 
tendency to tame the composer into 
a school-broken pet. If that is the 
object of our doctoral degrees in 
composition, they should be aban- 
doned. When the Ford Foundation 
chooses young composers to work 
in the secondary school, let them be 
chosen not because they conform to 
a pattern, but because they are 
talented composers. Conformity is 
not the object of art in a free 
society and therefore not the object 
of art in our schools. As modern 
life becomes more and more com- 
plicated, the areas in ‘which indi- 
vidual thought and 

flower uninhibited are 
cious. To demand that in 
areas the human mind must con- 
form to a stereotype is to dry up 
the wells of our culture. Surely the 
function of our music schools is 
to encourage rather than discourage 


feeling can 
more pre- 
these 


individuality within discipline. 
One of the most valuable con- 
tributions that MTNA could make 
would be to promote the place of 
the composer in our schools. Surely 
such an enterprise is compatible 
with 
composers have contributed a great 
deal to this organization over the 
years, and the organization has 
shown a deep desire to promote 
American music. To help the com- 


its broadest objectives, for 


poser to a more stable economic 
position, however, demands more 
than performances of his music. 
Even to commission works is little 
help, for it does not give any wide 
solution to the problem. It seems 
unlikely that the organization can 
do very much to promote composers 
as performers or conductors or to 
help them to obtain jobs in in- 
dustry. It should attack the problem 
where it can really contribute. If 
our national organizations of music 
teachers would make a united effort 
to help the economic position of 
the composer in schools and col- 
leges, the problem could be solved 
in a decade, for its solution is one 
of national education. 

Other national educational or- 
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ganizations are concerned with 
placement of its young graduates. 
Like the Mathematical Society, the 
MTNA could, before each Conven- 
tion, publish a list of prospective 
young teachers with a brief résumé 
of their training. The administra- 
tor could write to the prospective 
teacher and ask to meet him at the 
convention and hear his music. (He 
might even offer to pay his travel 
expenses.) The MTNA could set 
up rooms for this purpose equipped 
with tape recorders, etc. where com- 
posers could play their music. The 
bar may be an adequate place to 
interview an historian, but it is not 
much value in meeting a composer 
if you are genuinely interested in 
knowing his music. 

There are other ways, also, in 
which the composer could be better 
integrated into the national organ- 
ization. There is no more reason 
to link him with the theorist than 
with the musicologist. Why not or- 
ganize a session that is more ger- 
maine to his interests. Aaron Cop- 
land expressed to me his distress in 
finding that young composers (the 
avant-garde) were more eager to 
gain European approval of their 
music than to become a part of the 
American cultural scene—a change, 
he felt, from the young composer 
of the twenties. A discussion of 
this subject by Elliot Carter, Mil- 
ton Babbitt, and Martirano could 
be interesting to composers and gen- 
eral audience, alike. 

The vitality of the young com- 
poser in this country is amazing, 
and the enthusiasm of that group 
must be encouraged. The founda- 
tions and various organizations are 
giving thought to the economic 
welfare of the American composer. 
Why should teachers neglect their 
opportunity to help? 





In the next issue: 


ELIZABETH GREEN 














COMPETITIONS 


Caruth Competition 


Under the auspices of Southern Metho- 
dist University, the Caruth Competition 
is for a university, alma-mater-type song. 
The Competition is open to any U. S$ 
composer and foreign citizens studying 
at an accredited college or university. 
The prizes, to be awarded over a three- 
year period, total $7,200, with a possible 
bonus of $2,500 if the University adopts 
the work as an official school song. Dead- 
line for entries: February 10, 1962 and 
1963. For further information write to 
the Caruth Competition, P.O. Box 174, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 


Texas. 


Concert Artists Guild Town Hall 
Recital Concerts 


Under the aegis of the Concert Artists 
Guild, the Town Hall Recital Concerts 
are open to singers, pianists and string 
players under thirty years of age. Sixteen 
artists will be chosen to appear at the 
eight Friday evening recital-concerts at 
Town Hall, and all will be eligible to 
compete for the Guild’s Town Hall 


Award which pays for a Town Hall re- 
cital. For further information write to 
the Concert Artists Guild, Town Hall, 
123 West 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Huntington Hartford Foundation 
Fellowships in Musical Composition 


The Huntington Hartford Foundation 
Fellowships in Musical Composition con- 
sist of room, board, studio space and 
piano, for several months. The Fellow- 
ships are open to U, S. citizens and 
foreign-born permanent residents who 
have applied for citizenship. Applications 
accepted continuously. For further infor- 
mation, write the Huntington Hartford 
Foundation, 2000 Rustic Canyon Road, 
Pacific Palisades, California. 


Northern California Harpists’ 
Association Competition 


The fourteenth annual world-wide com- 
petition for a composition in which the 
harp must be of solo prominence but 
with no restriction on the length or style 
of the work is announced by the North- 
ern California Harpists’ Association. Cash 
prizes of $300.00 and $50.00 are offered. 
Deadline for entries: December 15, 1961. 
For complete information: Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Boulevard, 
Berkeley, 8, California. 





The ADA RICHTER 


The ADA Dirurr, 


Wt. ana o14uTeo 


PANO Course URSE 


) is the latest count 


of the number of books in the 


ADA RICHTER 


PIANO COURSE 


Ada Richter takes you from the early beginner right 
through to the accomplished pianist. Ask your music dealer 
to show you this most comprehensive of piano courses, 


AVMARK + REMICK 
<< 
anit 


NE ApvANceD 





Music Publishers Holding Corp. e 619 West 54th Street e New York 19, N. Y. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify your local postmaster, and Circulation Department, AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER, 775 
Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York. Please state exactly how the old address appeared. Change can 
not be made without the old as well as the new address. Allow eight weeks for change of address to be- 
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AMERICAN ... 
(Continued from page 14) 

of the Michaels Award competition. 

Mrs. 

these things as clearly as if they 


Cliburn remembered all of 
were part of her own experience 
which, perhaps, as mother and 
teacher, they were. And, she remem- 
bered the day when Van was eleven 
years old. 

They had journeyed to Dallas, 
all the Cliburns, to hear Jose Iturbi 
in concert. Concerts were impor- 
tant. 

“Take your children to concerts 
early, as many concerts as possible,” 
Rildia Bee Cliburn advised. 

On the Dallas trip, eleven year 
old Van played for Iturbi. Praise 
for both student and teacher was 
lavish. It was when Mrs. Cliburn 
sought the great pianist’s advice as 
to the advisability of getting an- 
other teacher for her son that Itur- 
bi replied: “I hear so many people. 
You do not 
teacher you are.” 


know what a fine 





After the meeting with Iturbi, 
mother and son went on practicing ; 
and the Cliburns built an addition 
on their garage. Van had his own 
practice quarters with two pianos. 

Behind the boy from Texas was 
a solid wall of defense—his parents 
and his unshakable religious faith. 
As mother and teacher, Rildia Bee 
Cliburn’s horizons are as wide and 
free as the sun-drenched reaches 
of Texas. Many things have con- 
tributed to her success—excellent 
training in music as a child with 
Miss Preble Drake and at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, the inherent 
knowledge that education is a con- 
tinuing process, and the imagina- 
tion and personal warmth necessary 
to the understanding of great music. 
Mrs. Cli- 
burn observed, “we must be proud 


*“As music teachers,” 


of our profession; and our profes- 
sion should be proud of us. Profes- 
sional organizations offer great ad- 
vantages for growth. Be a part of 
your profession in your community 





and in your state and in your nation. 
Be a contributor and you will re- 
ceive the benefits. 

“Musical language is a universal 
language,” she “and the 
study of music improves our mem- 
ories, improves creativity, develops 
self-confidence, self-expression and 
self discipline. Music is a spiritual 
stimulus, incompatible with crime. 


smiled, 


Our prisons, according to statistics, 
are filled with people who never 
studied music.” 

Here is a teacher! Here is a 
mother who knows that music is 
the core of all civic enterprise be- 
cause of all the arts, it is the most 
human. 

“Educators,” she concluded, “are 
learning that music becomes more 
important day by day.” She might 
have added most appropriately for 
herself and her son these words of 
Tagore: 

The world speaks to me in 
pictures, 
My soul answers in music. 





BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE ° 
CERTIFICATE—ARTIST DIPLOMA ° 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Peter Mennin, Director 


Roman Totenberg, violinist, and Zara Nelsova, cellist, have joined the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory with the start of the fall term, 1961. 


Major study in all instruments, Voice, Composition, 
Theory, Opera, Music Education, Church Music 


MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 
SPECIAL STUDY PLAN 








The American Conductors Project, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, will 

be activated in April of 1962 for the initial three-month period. George Szell, 

music director of the Cleveland Orchestra, and Max Rudolf, music director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, will be visiting senior artists-conductors. 











Catalogs and Information, The Registrar: 15 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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RECENT RELEASES 


PIANO 
Reviewed by Celia Mae Bryant 


CENTURY HERITAGE MUSIC 
PUBLICATION, INC. 

THREE HANDS AT THE PI- 
ANO IN FOUR LITTLE DUETS. 
By William Pelz. 

Delightful short numbers using 
different meters and keys in an 
interesting way for beginners. Fun 
to play with “third” hand sup- 
plying melody line. 

CAMPING AT NIGHT. By C. Rus- 
kin Sandbourne. Grade 3. 

1. WIND IN THE PINES. De- 
scriptive piece. Element of mystery 
illustrated with chromatic patterns. 
Excellent combination of legato 
and staccato. 

2. CAMP-FIRE SHADOWS. 
Charming number with beautiful 
melodic line. Accompaniment pat- 
tern consists of staccato chords 
played on the weak beats for effec- 
tive background. 


DELHI PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

CHORD SYSTEM PIANO 
COURSE. By Hildegard Sill, $1.00 
each. 

Contains a total of six progres- 
sively graded books. Keyboard har- 
mony is presented in a most logical 
sequence for. easy comprehension 
in learning harmonic structure for 
basic accompaniment patterns. 
Pedal and fingering is included 
along with knowledge of scales and 
technical studies to develop facili- 
ty. Very fine piano course for de- 
velopment of that most important 
area of piano study—the under- 
standing of chords and the ability 
to use them. Will be most satis- 
factory for the older student. 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY. 

BACH (In color), THE TWO- 
PART INVENTIONS, edited by 
John Thompson. $3.00. 

Subjects plus their inversions, 
contractions, expansions, etc., are 
shown entirely in red with the 
counterpoint entirely in black. As 
a result the values of various fig- 
ures are made apparent immediate- 
ly. Ornaments are written out in 
full. Excellent fingering is indi- 
cated to assure performance with 
ease and accuracy. Unique edition 
to promote better understanding 
of devices, although may be used 
in lesser forms, which occur in 
practically all well-written piano 
music. Will serve as a motivation 
for study of Bach. 





Celia Mae Bryant is Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, University of Oklahoma. 
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MTNA PROCEEDINGS 


Issued annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. 


Each 


volume contains papers and addresses 


presented at conventions, reports of officers, 
committee reports, membership roster, etc. 


Volumes available for the years: 


1941, 1945, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 
Formerly sold at $5.00 per volume. 


Whasic by or Flttennl yew 


775 Brooklyn Avenue 


Special price in effect now: 
65¢ per volume 


We pay postage 





Baldwin, New York 











NEW 


PIANO 
BOOKS 


e for 
performance 


e for 
Study 


e for 
recreation 


Order from your 
local dealer or from: 


Tai books for acquainting the 


indispensable. 


(PT 2566) 


(PT 448) 


(PT 447) 


e INTRODUCTION TO MOZART 


Selected and Edited by J. MICHAEL DIACK 
85 


e INTRODUCTION 10 BEETHOVEN 


Selected and Edited by HELLER NICHOLLS 
85 


e INTRODUCTION TO HANDEL 


Selected and Edited by FREDERICK MOORE 
85 


piano student with the styles of the 
masters. Each contains a 
photographs and facsimile of the com- 
poser's manuscript. Teachers who have 
been looking for worthwhile material on 
an easy grade level will find these books 


biography, 











(04243) 


A CHRISTMAS RECITAL 
FOR PIANO 


Arranged by MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 


Seven celebrated Christmas Hymns are pre- 
sented in skillful piano solo arrangements 
featuring selections for Advent, Birth, Adora- 
tion, and Epiphany. Ideally suited to Christmas 
recital programs. (Words are included) 

75 








CARL FISCHER & 


62 


INC. 


Cooper Square, New York 3 
BOSTON °* CHICAGO * DALLAS 































DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


IN MUSICOLOGY 


Address orders to: 


Second Edition, compiled by Helen Hewitt. 

Lists 342 completed dissertations and 208 dissertations 
in progress. Indexed by author and subject. Disserta- 
tions grouped according to historical periods and topical 
classification. 


86 pages — $2.00 per copy 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


775 Brooklyn Avenue Baldwin, New York 

































75c¢ Each 
LOVER 


Outstanding 
If) wii 
SOLOS 
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CY WALTER ARRANGEMENTS 






mM 


“GEORGE SHEARING ARRANGEMENTS 


75¢ Each 
NEARNESS OF YOU 
































THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE 
LOUISE 
ISN'T IT ROMANTIC 
I'M YOURS 
MRS. MALAPROP ($1.00) 
HEART AND SOUL 


JACK FINA ARRANGEMENTS 


75c¢ Each 
LOVE LETTERS 
STELLA BY STARLIGHT 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 


FRANKIE CARLE ARRANGEMENTS 


75¢ Each 
COCKTAILS FOR TWO 
MY SILENT LOVE 
ONLY A ROSE 


* 
ART WANER ARRANGEMENTS 


60c Each 
VALSE IN E MINOR 
SCHEHERAZADE 


PIANO DUETS—1 PIANO 4 HANDS 
ARR. by CHARLES STROUSE 


75c Each 
THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 


I REMEMBER YOU 
IT'S EASY TO REMEMBER 
MY SILENT LOVE 
LOVE IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
A SINNER KISSED AN ANGEL 
SILVER BELLS 
STRANGE ENCHANTMENT 


STEVE ALLEN ARRANGEMENTS 


75c Each 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
THE LADY'S IN LOVE WITH YOU 


* 


JOSE MELIS ARRANGEMENTS 
75c Each 


THE CHAMPAGNE WALTZ 
SOMEDAY 
GOLDEN EARRINGS 





OTHERS 
60c Each 


| BLUE ORCHIDS (75c) 
END OF SPRING (75c) 
| JAZZ NOCTURNE 
RAGAMUFFIN 

| CORNFED 
' 

| 


WITH THE WIND & THE RAIN 
EVENING IN THE EVERGLADES 














COPIES AVAILABLE AT ALL MUSIC COUNTERS 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 





1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19.N.Y 














RECENT RELEASES 


CHORAL 
Reviewed by Tom Mills 

MADRIGAL TO A NIGHTIN- 
GALE. By Banchieri. SSATB. Edi- 
tion Musicus. 

Moving and intent. Fine display 
of each voice line. Will interest 
any choir. 





O TO BE A CRICKET. By Vecchi. 
SSAA Edition Musicus. 

Clever arrangement for any pro- 
gram. Needs high soprano. 


A BIBLICAL SCENE. By Schutz. 
SATB. Edition Musicus. 


Takes a good choir to hold the 
interest. Good for a church choir. 


LET FAIR PEACE BLESS THE 
WORLD. By De Lassus. SATB. 
Edition Musicus. 


For the average high school 
choir, and a chance for the below 
average to do some good work. 


ALLELUIA, CALDARA. SATB. 
Edition Musicus. 

Interestingly full of notes! Tech- 
nique required but rewarding. Fine 
opener. 


MOTET, By Bruckner. SATB. Edi- 
tion Musicus. 

Transient modulations galore— 
and with keen interest for the ad- 
vanced church choir. 


; Tom Mills is Associate Professor of 
Voice, University of Missouri. 


CONVENTION ... 
(Continued from page 22) 
All the active, interested progres- 
sive teachers in the East Central 
Division will be in Madison from 
March 6-9. SEE YOU THERE! 


Make your reservations now: 





HOTEL Address Distance 
Loraine Convention Headquarters 
Price Price Price 
Single Twins Double 
$4.75-$10.50 $12-$15 $8.50-$13 
Edgewater 666 6 blocks 
Wisconsin away 
$8-$15 $15-$25 $12-$25 
Belmont 31 N. 4blocks 
Pinkney away 
$4.50-$5.75 $10 $6.50-$8 
MOTEL Address Distance 
Madison 601 10 blocks 
Inn Langdon away 


$10-$12 $14-$15 
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RECENT RELEASES 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Reviewed by Paul Van Bodegraven 


THEME FOR TOMORROW for band. 
By Fred Kepner. Published by Leeds 
Music Corp. Full band, $7.50. 

Numbers must have titles and in the 
band field we have learned that the title 
often bears little relationship to the 
number itself. Once you realize this and 
look past the pretentious title, you find 
a very simple little four minute number 
with very little to distinguish it from 
many others which have been written in 
the past as well as the present. 
POLYPHONIES FOR PERCUSSION 
and band. By Warren Benson. Published 
by Leeds. Full band, $10.00. 

A five and one-half minute number for 
nine percussion instruments and band. 
Technical demands on the band and 
percussion are very reasonable although, 
as would be expected, real precision in 
execution of rhythmic figures is required. 
This number shows the same seriousness 
of purpose which characterizes the better 
works being composed for percussion 
ensemble and is a welcome contribution 
to those works which expect the same 
competence from the percussion section 
as from the other sections of the band. 
PERCUSSION ESPAGNOLE for band. 
By Robert Prince. Published by Leeds. 
Full band, $10.00. 


This three and one-half minute novelty 
number for 15 percussion instruments 
and band is of the light type. Some bands 
do accumulate a large number of excess 
players in the percussion section by the 
close of the football season and this 
number would put many of them to 
work, Since little technical skill is re- 
quired on many of the _ instruments, 
almost anyone with some understanding 
of rhythm could handle most of the 
parts. The wind parts are rather inci- 
dental and make few demands. 
MACEDONIAN MOUNTAIN DANCE. 
By Alan Hovhaness. $.90. 

Begins with chromatic pattern in L.H. 
as background for melodic line of Ori- 
ental character in 7/8 meter changing to 
6/8 in the middle section. Entire compo- 
sition based on minimum of material 
which weaves in and out effectively. 
Tempo-allegro molto to presto to give 
correct interpretation of this dance 
form. There is a continual repetition and 
variation of a few patterns cleverly com- 
bined to produce a most interesting pro- 
gram piece. 

Medium difficulty. 


WOULD YOU LIKE OUR 
PIANO CATALOG? 


YOUR ADDRESS ON A POST 
CARD WILL BRING IT. 


THE BAY STATE MUSIC CO. 


Box 952 Lawrence, Mass. 
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RECENT RELEASES 


ORGAN 


WEDDING MUSIC FOR THE 
CHURCH ORGANIST AND 
SOLOIST. By Austin C. Lovelace. 
New York, Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 


This is a collection of thirty- 
three pieces arranged for organ 
that range from four-part Welsh 
Hymn Tunes and Purcell Trumpet 
Tunes to modern hymn tunes such 


SLUILNIUUOUUANUOUUNUEOUUAAEOUASUEOUUOOEOUUOEEOUUAAUOUASULUASAEU AAA 


Simplified Teaching Editions 


for piano 
All the Things You Are 
Because 
Exodus — main theme 
Harbor Lights 
1 Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’ 
| Whistle a Happy Tune 
Make Believe 
My Beautiful Lady . 
Ol’ Man River 
Roses of Picardy . . 


September Song . 
Sleepy Lagoon 


Strange Music ........ 
Summertime ... 


True Love . 


SUN) NNNNUNNNOUNNUNU0S000000000000000000000000000EGSUEOOOEOUOOOOOOOSOEUOSEOOOSOOAUUU OSU 





of great melodies that everybody knows, 
printed with BIG notes, words included. 
Each piece 


The Bells of St. Mary's - 

Falling in Love with Love 

| Could Have Danced All Night . 
It's a Grand Night for Singing 
I've Told Ev'ry Little Star . . 

The March of Siamese Children . 


The Night They invented Champagne 
Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 
Some Enchanted Evening 


The Surrey with the Fringe on Top 
Thank Heaven for Little Girls 


You'll Never Walk pane 


Each 50c, order from your local dealer 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





as Rhosymedre (1880) and Saffron 
Walden by Arthur Henry Brown 
(1830- 1926). For the organist who 
wants to recommend to prospective 
brides the musica! selections that 
are in the best of taste—here is the 
answer. The St. Anthony Chorale 
used by Brahms in his famous 
Variations is found in this collec- 
tion in a good four-part arrange- 
ment, Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Men- 
delssohn and John Goss are all 
represented herein. 

—Kenneth R. Osborne 


Mr. Osborne is a Professor of Music at 


the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


is fingered & phrased. 


Kern (Portnoff) 

D’Hardelot (Sirmay) 
Adams (Sirmay) 

Gold (Portnoff) 

Rodgers (Portnoff) 
Kennedy-Williams (Portnoff) 
_Loewe (Portnoff) 
.Gershwin (Sirmay) 
Rodgers (Portnoff) 
Rodgers (Sirmay) 
Kern (Sirmay) 

Kern (Sirmay) 
Rodgers (Sirmay) 
Caryll (Sirmay) 
Lowe (Portnoff) 
Rodgers (Sirmay) 
Kern (Sirmay) 
Wood (Sirmay) 
Weill (Portnoff) 
Coates (Sirmay) 
Kern (Sirmay) 
Rodgers (Portnoff) 
Wright-Forrest (Sirmay) 
_. Gershwin (Sirmay) 
Rodgers (Sirmay) 
Loewe (Portnoff) 
Porter (Portnoff) 
Rodgers (Portnoff) 
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MAY ETTS woaxsuors | BOOK FARE 


Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 








Arrangements now being made for your city INVITATION TO M USIC., By 
For Intormation — write Elie Siegmeister. Irvington-on- 
Carnegie Hall Hudson, New York: Harvey House, 

Studio $03—New York 19, N. Y. 196l. 193 pp. $4.95. 





“The best way to learn about 


EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 
five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training 
at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


* * 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, Founded 1895. Splendidly 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, " equipped lake-front building 
composition, and public school ” in the heart of cultural Chi- 
music. , cago. Dormitory accommoda- 


+. tions. 


* 


Faculty of renowned European Many opportunities for public 
and American teachers includes recital, solo and group per- 
distinguished opera and eon- formance. Symphony orchestra. 
cert artists. Chorus. Opera Class. 


* * 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
For free catalog, write to Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING ¢ 1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


MAGIC IN PAGEANTS 


BEGINNING PIANO BOOKS 
DONALD WAXMAN 


Many teachers have asked, "Why is this thorough new method 
called PAGEANTS FOR PIANO, rather than WAXMAN'S 
PIANO COURSE?" Here is the answer! There is magic in 
PAGEANTS. Their creator has touched the secret natural 
forces of piano teaching: progressive ordering of all essential 
skills; beautiful, up-to-date, interesting music. He has been in 
close contact with those important super-natural creatures: 
children learning music. 


Mr. Waxman says only that "Pageant" is a colorful, suggestive 
term. But our usually dependable sources inform us that such 
a term was needed to define the difference between a "course" 
and what a leading teacher in Georgia called: ". . . the most 
singularly interesting new thing | have seen in a long time. . . 
will keep teacher interested as well as John J. Pupil." 


From Washington, D. C., a self-appointed ambasador wrote: 
"There is freshness and imaginative treatment in all the mate- 
rial . . . | cannot resist mentioning the drawings which are a 
constant delight. Thank you for introducing me to these prac- 


tical and delightful books." 


Buy all five books: INTRODUCTORY FIRST YEAR, FIRST FOLK 
SONG, SECOND YEAR, SECOND FOLK SONG, Then you 


will learn how magic rubs off! 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 









! 


music is to listen to it. But mere 
listening is not enough. It is how 
you listen that is important.” With 
these opening words, the author, 
an eminent musician and com- 
: ; A a 

poser, provides us with the “hows 
of listening to music to get from 
it the greatest degree of enjoyment. 

Supplying just enough history to 
enrich our understanding of the 
way music has evolved since early 
times, the author acquaints us with 
its development from the early 
musical forms to the complexities 
of the classical and modern forms. 

This book is equally suitable for 
the young person just awakening 
to an interest and a curiosity about 
the world of music and the person 
who wants to increase his capacity 
to enjoy the art. 

For those interested in records, 
a carefully considered list of rec- 
ords is included to help the reader 
to translate into listenings what he 
learns as he reads. 


— Bert L. Jessup, Jr. 


Mr. Jessup is assistant business manager 
of the AMT. 





TEACHER'S JUMBO CHORDS — 

Use our enlargements of actual engraved 
chords, legible the length of every classroom. 
There are Major, Minor, 7th, Dim., Aug. with 
root positions in whole notes and their in- 
versions in quarter notes. 207 Chords on 
7x11% inch cards. $2.00. Student's size of 
above $1.00. 

SCHOOL DESK KEYBOARD —2 octaves (26 
Keys) 15x6 inches. Ideal for music theory 
and class music lessons. Small enough to 
carry inanotebook. Inexpensive, 12 for $1.50. 


DEK-A-MUSIC CO., 1102 S. 31st Ave., Bellwood, Ill. 


Dept. AMT 








A New Cantata for S.S.A. 
THE GIFT OF CHRISTMAS 


(a collection of legends, customs 
and poems as told by Patricia 
Benton) 


Music arranged and composed by 


RUTH BRADLEY 
Address: 14 Washington Place East 
New York 3, New York 
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UPDATE YOUR TEACHING METHODS 
with THE MARK NEVIN PIANO COURSE 


Here is a piano course as modern as the space age! PIANO STUDY THROUGH MELODY AND MUSICIANSHIP is the guiding 
light which has inspired teachers and pupils since its inception! 
A combination of essential elements sets this course apart from the others: Technique is not taught in a cut and dried 
manner—rather it is stressed through the medium of meaningful music. Solos have words to aid the process of memorization 
. all the tunes are catchy and singable. The student reaches each new plateau assured of constant advancement. 


?REPARATORY BOOK .. 85 BOOK ONE .$1.25 BOOK TWO $1.25 BOOK THREE $1.25 
TEN LITTLE FINGERS ALL AMERICAN BOOGIE 
4 supplementary book for the earliest grade, intended to be used Novelties based on all-time favorite folk songs in special original 
»y the child beginner during the first weeks of piano lessons. BOOGIE settings. 
CONTENTS . CONTENTS 
\ TISKET, A TASKET ¢ CLAP HANDS e CURLY LOCKS ¢ BARNYARD BOOGIE (Old MacDonald Had a Farm) 
DEAR LITTLE DEER e JACK AND JILL ¢ LUCKY DUCKY ¢ DEEP SOUTH BOOGIE (Swannee River) 
MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY © MUFFIN MAN ¢ MY FARMER GOES BOOGIE (The Farmer in the Dell) 
}ONNIE LIES OVER THE OCEAN e¢ POLLY PUT THE KETTLE MOUNTAIN TIME BOOGIE (She'll Be Comin’ ‘Round the Mountain) 
2N e¢ TEN LITTLE FINGERS ¢ THIS OLD MAN ¢ WHAT ARE POLLY WOLLY BOOGIE (Polly Wolly Doodle) 
.TTLE BOYS MADE OF? © WHAT ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? POP THAT BOOGIE! (Pop! Goes the Weasel) 
Price .75 Price .85 





HAVE YOU HEARD THESE DELIGHTFUL MARK NEVIN PIANO SOLOS? 


(Easy to Intermediate Grades) 


sOOFY MONKEY ....... . 35 JAZZ PRELUDE ......... 40 NOCTURNE FOR PARADE OF THE TIN 
1ANDSPRINGS ......... .40 JUMPIN JALOPY ....... 35 MODERNE ..ccccccees 40 SOLDIGRS ......ccceee 35 
AZZ MINIATURE ....... -50 MUSETTA'S WALTZ ..... 40 PEEK-A-BOO! | SEE YOU. .35 TANGO BONGO ........ -50 


Write For Free Thematics And Piano Literature 


‘HE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY, Inc. 250 W.49th St. * New York 19,N. Y. 
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THE VAN CLIBURN QUADRENNIAL 
INTERNATIONAL PIANO COMPETITION 


The Story Behind 
the Big Competition 


Who is providing the big First Prize? The Piano 
Teachers of America! The National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. 


Whose idea was it? Irl Allison, Founder and 
President of the Guild. 


As told by Mrs. Cliburn, mother of the famous 
Van, Dr. Allison said at a dinner in honor of the 
young pianist, “Van, hold your hat. I’m going 
to make an announcement,” and thereupon rose 
and suggested an International Competition in 
honor of Van Cliburn and pledged $10,000 from 
the Guild. 


Far more than this was necessary to set in motion 
a competition on the scale visualized by Dr. 
Allison. Van Cliburn himself gave a tremendous 
benefit in Fort Worth managed by Grace Ward 
Lankford that netted $4000. 


Mrs. Lankford enlisted the Fort Worth Piano 
Teachers Forum and Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce. More prizes came forth. 


Where could it be held? Dr. Frank Hughes, new 
Dean of Music at Texas Christian University, 
arranged that the big Landreth Auditorium be 
made available. 


Ladies of the International Woman’s Club of 
Fort Worth assume responsibility for housing, 
meals, and practice facilities of the contestants. 


~~ 
oa © i oe — 
GRACE WARD LANKFORD 


The dynamo who has worked from the beginning 
on the Van Cliburn Quadrennial International 
Piano Competition. Mrs. Lankford’s biographical 
record is set forth in “Who’s Who of American 
Women” (Marquis). 

It is she who has made the trips back and forth 
from Texas to Washington and New York, built 
up the rules in conference with famous musi- 
cians, arranged for their translation into several 
foreign languages, has seen to details of visas for 
foreign contestants, and now carries on volumi- 
nous correspondence with judges, contestants and 
teachers from all over the world. 


Fortunate, indeed, that the Founder of the Guild 
with his big vision had within the membership 
someone who could shoulder this gigantic task. 


Fidtienal Guild of | 5 hi 


International Headquarters: Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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TAKE 


For your complimentary copy of mate- 
ial listed below, please write directly to 
he advertiser. 


THE STORY OF THE BALDWIN 
IANO. An attractive 16 page, 844” x 
1” brochure containing a complete set 
ff education advertisements giving de- 
ails on the materials and workmanship 
hat go into the building of a Baldwin 
rand piano. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIANO. 
\ multi-color wall chart, 26” by 20”, 
uitable for framing. Features illustra- 
ions of all the major instruments that 
preceded Cristofori’s pianoforte. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
GRAND PIANO. A_ multi-color wall 
chart, 26" by 20”, suitable for framing. 
Shows an “exploded” view of all the 
major parts in relation to each other. 

BALDWIN KEYNOTE, a semi-annual 
magazine for both professional musicians 
and the knowledgeable laymen, featuring 
stories about concert artists. 








ALL of the above are available from 
the Baldwin Piano Company, Section 22, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Please specify the 
items you wish. 

PIANO CATALOG. Copies of the 
piano catalog of the Bay State Music 
Company will be sent upon request to 
piano teachers. The Bay State Music 
Co., Box 952, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

MILLS MUSIC, INC., CATALOG OF 
PIANO PUBLICATIONS, Includes the 
various foreign editions for which Mills 
is the selling agent: Joseph Williams, 
Ltd., Alfred Lengnick & Co., Ltd., Carisch 
of Milan, W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., Mills 
Music, Ltd., Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd., 
Pigott & Co., Ltd. and The Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music. 
Indexed. For a catalog of Piano Publica- 
tions write to: Mills Musie Inc. Dept. 
AMT, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

SONATINAS FOR PIANO. By Ray 
Green. Polka Sonatina No. 1, Song Sona- 
tina, March Sonatina, Cowboy Sonatina, 
Square Dance Sonatina. If more than one 
is requested, first choice will be sent. 
Please indicate the title desired. Address 
requests to: American Music Edition, 
Dept. AMT, 5 Great ones St., New York 
i, MF. 

GALAXY MUSIC CATALOGS. Copies 
f the first complete piano catalog of 
valaxy Music Corporation will be sent 
ipon request. The catalog includes 
*ageants for Piano, Kingly Classics, Early 
inglish Keyboard music and_ other 
sroups of material. Other catalogs avail- 
ible on request include Secular Choral 
Music, Sacred Choral Music, Choral 
Music for Christmas, Thanksgiving and 
he Easter Season, English Church Music, 
songs and Duets, and Music for the 
Irgan. Also available is the Select 
‘atalog of Augener Publications which 
neludes solo and ensemble works for 
jiano, strings, voice, orchestra and cham- 
er groups and textbooks. Please specify 
he catalog desired. Write to: Galaxy 
Music Corporation, Dept. AMT, 2121 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


A New MENC Publication 


FILM GUIDE 


music and music teaching. 


128 pp. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 





For Music Educators 
by Donald J. Shetler 


A functional listing of films, kinescopes and filmstrips on all phases of 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


$2.50 


Washington 6, D. C. 








| MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


THE PREFERRED PIANO METHOD! 
THE MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 


From coast to coast and border to border, Michael Aaron is the ‘first name’ in piano teaching 
methods. The excellent Michael Aaron Piano Course and the helpful theory and performance 
books of Aaron insure a well-rounded keyboard education for the student. 


The carefully graded Piano Course consists of the following: 


Primer $ .75 
Michael Aaron Piano Course Book One 1.25 
Michael Aaron Piano Course Book Two 1.25 
Michael Aaron Piano Course Book Three 1.25 
Michael Aaron Piano Course Book Four 1.25 


Michael Aaron Piano Course Book Five 1.25 
Michael Aaron Adult Piano Course 

Book One 1.25 
Michael Aaron Adult Piano Course 

Book Two 


Other Instructional and Fun Books by Michael Aaron .. . 


Michael Aaron Piano Technic Book | 75 
Michael Aaron Piano Technic Book 2 75 
Michael Aaron Piano Album 85 


Michael Aaron Piano Duet Book 
Michael Aaron Note Reader 


Michael Aaron Note Spelling Game 


A BONUS FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
THE MICHAEL AARON NOTE READER 


(The Write Way to Note Reading) 


@ Includes note reading, note spelling, note writing, note games and quizzes. 


© Uncluttered pages make for easy reading. Step by step procedure insures complete 


familiarity with musical nomenclature. 


© Just the book for beginners . . 


. makes an ideal gift for the young student. 


Price $1.00 


TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS BY MARVIN KAHN 


STRICTLY POPULAR 


Standard Keyboard Melodies and Improvisa- 
tions for Popular Piano Playing. A collection 
of all time favorites arranged for the upper 
intermediate grade pianist. 

CONTENTS include modern, 


arrangements of: 


| CAN'T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE 
e JEALOUS ¢ A GHOST OF A CHANCE 
e | LET A DREAM GO OUT OF MY HEART 
e IN A SENTIMENTAL MOOD e MARY 
LOU e HOLD ME, THRILL ME, KISS ME 
e NOBODY'S SWEETHEART © WHISPER- 
ING GRASS and others : Soke 


professional 


POPULAR BEGINNER 


for Teenagers and Adults 
A PRACTICAL METHOD for learning chords 


and their uses; playing popular music; learn- 
ing the blues progression; how to play a lead 
sheet; full chordal bass; chord inversions; 
etc. 


Included are illustrations which utilize origi- 
nal compositions and such popular standard 
favorites as: JEALOUS © THAT'S MY DE- 
SIRE @ | CAN'T GIVE YOU ANYTHING 
BUT LOVE © MARGIE e GIRL OF MY 
DREAMS . 1.25 


THE ALWAYS FAVORITE BOOK 
THE SONATINA ALBUM by Hazel Cobb 


Four melodious sonatinas for the young pianist, written in the style of the classics. Each sonatina 
is in four movements and may be used for performance or study 1.00 


Write for Piano Catalog 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Six volumes with 


companion books an 


supplemen tary music — 


LEE ROBERTS MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, INC, 
Sole Distributors: Keys-Hansen, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





